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True Sportsmen love not bag or brag, but 


exercise ( 


f skill 


“THe Duck GRouNDS oF SouTn DaKora 


E. P. JAQUES 


FTER returning from Lake Al- 
A bert | had been busy for a week 
attending to some business 

which had no relation to shooting, and, 
having finished it, had my trunk packed 
for the journey home; when, talking 


with a chance acquaintance he said: 
“Do vou know they tell me there are 


more ducks on Lake Thompson now 
than there have been at any time this 
fall before?” 

[I had been vaguely thinking of the 
duck marshes as bleak plains of ice, with 
here and there a bunch of withered reeds 
shivering in the winter wind, and so ex- 
pressed myself. But my friend assured 
me the lakes were not frozen, as he had 
been down to Preston that morning to 
see. Reflecting that, though the 
weather had been cold and blustering, 
the thermometer had really been below 
freezing only once or twice, I began to 
understand the situation. My friend 
was looking for a couple of fellows to 
join him in a day on Lake Thompson; 
would I go along? 

I reflected a moment, and said, no, I 
would not. My gun and_ shooting 
clothes were packed away in the bottom 
of my trunk and I did not propose to un- 
pack them. Besides, | had had a ple- 
thora of ducks for the last month and 
thought I knew when I had enough. 
Then, too, it was a blustery, raw day, 
and the very thought of riding in the 
wind made me shiver. No indeed! No 


more shooting for me this year. Was 
my friend quite sure the ducks were as 
plentiful as represented at Lake Thomp- 
son? Yes, he was quite sure; no one 
had ever seen that lake, when there was 
open water in it, without finding thous- 
ands of ducks there. 

So far I had never hunted at Lake 
Thompson. but get thee hence temp- 
tation, | will not go! Half an hour later 
three of us were “pounding the road” 
which leads to Thompson. We _ had 
in our platform wagon a light hunting 
boat, a few decoys, which we “toted 
round a bit” but never used, our guns 
and a brand new supply of ammunition. 

[In that country of much shooting, and 
little knowledge of the art, number four 
shot is about the smallest that can be 
obtained at the gun stores. As few peo- 
ple shoot snipe out there but few fours 
are used, the vast majority being twos 
to double naught. I was _ fortunate 
enough to secure a few fours, however, 
the clerk wondering at my selection and 
suggesting that likely I was going after 
bumble bees. 

Lakes Thompson and Henry, like Al- 
bert and John, are divided by a low 
wooded pass. Here the pass between the 
lakes is nearly two miles long and, being 
wooded all the way, it offers fine oppor- 
tunities to the camp hunter. The camp 
sites are lovely and the ducks can often 
be brought down as they cross from 
lake to lake. It is only early in the sea- 
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son when anything like success can be 


attained in this way, as later the birds get 
educated and fly too high. Early in the 
season one may do very well at times by 
taking a stand near the lake from which 
the flight is coming, as birds brought 
down will then fall on the high, dr: 
prairie and are easily retrieved. 

Anyone contemplating a camp outing 
in that country show'd remember that 
the water in the lake: is seldom fit to 
drink. The Kentucky estimate of water 
holds good there, it is all right to wash 
dishes in, but as an every day beverage 
it has its weak points. The waters cf 
Lake Albert have the reputation of be- 
ing poison, but | found it to taste better 
and look purer than any other water | 
saw in Dakota. The reputation for 
poison comes from using the water for 
stock when the lakes are going dry and 
the impurities and alkali from a large 
body of water are concentrated in a small 
pool. When the lakes are high there ts 
no particular danger of poison. 

The distance from Preston to Thomp- 
son is about six miles, but as we weni 
far down the east shore this was length- 
ened to nearly ten; vet we tripped along 
at such a lively gait that in less than an 
hour we saw the glimmer of water away 
off to the right, and soon we could make 
out great white patches, like snow banks, 
far out in the center of the lake. These 
were snow geese, which had gathered in 
dense masses on the shallow bars. 

The water of Lake Henry was per- 
haps eight to ten feet deep at its deepest 
last fall, while in Thompson, which is 
more than twice as large, it was only 
two, with thousands of acres where it 
was only two to six inches deep. Wad 
ing and pushing our boat in front of us, 
we went half a mile out into the lake 
and still the water was not deep enough 
to float it. We decided to leave the boat 
there and separate, using the boat as a 
common centre to deposit our ducks in. 

The wind had risen and was blowing 
almost a gale from the northwest, and 
as soon as we unlimbered our guns and 
began to shoot, the birds began to tly. 
\bout the same time a party “opened 
up” on the opposite side of the lake and 
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the air was soon swarming with birds 
High in the air they would rush along 
before the wind, until they reached the 
extreme southeastern limits of the lak« 
and then they would turn with a wide 
sweep and come back against it, just 
scaling the tops of the rushes. I would 
crouch behind a bunch of rushes and 
watch a flock of mallards coming low 
above them, until I felt sure they were 
“my meat” and then straighten up to 
shoot; but at the first move they would 
beat their strong pinions against th 
wind and tower upward and backward 
until they were out of range before | 
could get on them and I would see my 
property swept away, a literal feather on 
the wind. A mallard on the wing (onc¢ 
the enemy is discovered) can get away 
quicker than any bird that flies. 

Two or three experiences of this kind 
with the remembrance of others gone be- 
fore, led me to change my tactics and 
I turned my back to the flight and let the 
birds pass over before making a mov 
With the birds between me and the 
wind, it was comparatively easy to stop 
them. This only applies to shooting in 
a gale, as in still weather the birds get 
away much more slowly and would be 
sure to see the shooter before getting 
by. In any case, coming in against a 
strong wind nine shooters out of ten will 
shoot at or “tower” their birds before 
they have got within gun shot, as it is 
very hard to guage distance under such 
circumstances. 

As the cover was rather scanty in that 
part of the lake, | kept moving on from 
bunch to bunch, looking for something 
better, like a herd of Texas cattle look- 
ing for the green fields beyond in the 
early spring-time, until I lost all trace o* 
boat and companions. Though the wat- 
er was only four inches deep, the mud 
Was six or eight, and I found it very tire- 
some work dodging about, especialiy at- 
ter | had acquired six or eight mallards, 
for once retrieved, one could not get rid 
of his birds without putting them baci 
into the water. Though hunting wild- 
fowl is my strong point, I am an easy 
quitter when [ cannot use my boat to get 
round in, and to carry my game. Cast- 
ing about, I discovered an old straw 
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stack nearby and was soon luxuriating in 
the dry straw on its top. 

There was but little chance to get ans 
ducks from there, but | had a good view 
and satished myself with that. By this 
time the air was full of ducks, geese, and 
even jack snipe, wheeling and darting 
all over the lake. I could see the pufts 
of smoke as they shot upward and were 
instantly borne away on the wind, and 
now and then I could see a bird collapse 
in the air and plunge downward. There 
was a constant rumble of guns rolling 
across the water and | tried to estimate 
from the reports how many shooters 
were on the lake and decided there were 
at least twenty-five. 

The wind died out at three 
and then the ducks settled and refused 
to keep up their part of the entertain- 


o'clock 


ment. I soon saw my companions com- 
ing in with their load of ducks and 
geese. They staggered through — thy 


mud with their heavy burdens until they 
came to the boat, where they unloaded 
and, one pushing and the other pulling, 
they dragged the boat ashore. They 
looked vers tired, but I waited until the 
had all the hard work done; then I, toe, 
waded ashore. It was dark by the time 
we were loaded and ready to start for 
town and nine o'clock by the time we 
arrived there. 

The next morning the weather was 
still warm and I made up my mind to 
give the ducks another whirl. [| was un- 
decided for a time as to whether | had 
better try Lake Whitewood or go back 
to East Preston. I had hunted cn 
Whitewood several times and knew it to 
be quite equal to any of the others, but | 
knew the grounds better on Preston and 
was less likely to make a hard day of it, 
so | turned back to Preston. 

| proposed my plan to one of my 
companions of the day before and he 
at once consented to go. Loading two 
boats into a wagon and driving up the 
lake a mile and a half to a convenient 
landing, we sent the team back to town 
telling the driver to come for us at dark. 
It was afternoon by the time we were 
ready to embark, but we lost nothing 
by being late. It had been clear and 
still all the morning, but early in the af- 
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tern. on threatening clouds rose in the 
north and the wind began to whistle 
through the reeds in a manner which 
foretold the coming of a cold wave. 

There were but few ducks flying when 
we started out, but the first shot raised 
a good many more; other men cam« 
down from the farms along the lake and 
commenced to shoot; the wind came 
moaning in flercer gusts from the north 
and we had the ducks going in 
“oreat shape.” It was Lake Thompson 
over again, only there were more ducks 
and no geese at all. Geese must have 
wide reach of open, shallow water before 
they will congregate in great numbers. 
There was scarcely a dozen flocks 
Lake Preston all season. 


soon 


on 
The flight was mostly mallard and 
green-wing teal. There were but few of 
any of the mixed varieties. I never saw 
the hundredth part of the green-wing 
teal on any other lake in my life that i 
saw on Preston that afternoon. It was 
the most spectacular flight I ever wit- 
nessed. For five solid hours I think 
there were ducks in range of my gun al! 
the time. There were more 
wings then than there were blue-wings 
early in the season, which seemed quit 
impossible on the opening day. 

| only had a few shells and they wer 
loaded with number four shot, so | made 
up my mind to take my ration of twen 
tv-five out of the mallards; all drakes if 
| could, if not I would take a few ducks 
Well, I got nineteen drakes and 
ducks. A few awkward misses along to 
ward the last made it for m« 
to kill two birds with my last shell, but 
I got them after waiting some time for 
the opportunity, killing my last duck 
with my last shell on the last day in thx 
afternoon. How is that for alliteration 
of events? 

Darkness came on with peculiar sud 
that might. Just at dusk the 
wind rose to the dignity of a blizzard, 
while black threatening clouds envelop 
ed everything in gloom. It turned cold 
er very rapidly, though this change in 
temperature | did not notice until | dis 
covered my paddle coated with ice. | 
was still half a mile from the landing 
when it was too dark to see objects ten 
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feet away, but I was familiar with the 
ground and made it all right. | then 
went to look for the team but it was not 
he appointed place. 

Xeturning, | waited for my compan- 
1on to come in, but a half hour passed 
and no sight of him. I was beginning 


att 
1 
I 


to get anxious, when I saw a jet cf 
fame shoot upward through the gloom, 


’ 
followed an instant later by the faint re- 
port of a gun far down the lake shore. 
Walking that way, | shouted lustily and 
was soon joined by my friend. He had 
yaited until late to get his last bird and 
then, the darkness coming on sudden!y 
and he being unfamiliar with the lake, 
he had lost his bearing and run into a 
field of thick grass, through which it 
Was impossible to force his boat, and had 
been obliged to leave it and wade ashore. 
As our team was still missing we leit 
everything and walked a mile and a half 
to town. 

The next morning we went out on 
solid ice and brought in boat and ducks. 
There were a lot of farmer boys out con 
skates scouring the lake after birds that 
had escaped the shooters. 

Many who have had the patience to 
read this “hunter's yarn” will no doubt 
think it pretty tall, vet in all essential 
points it is true. Conditions are much 
the same, in that country, this year as 
last and anyone can see for himself. [1 
is not likely the flight will be as great 
this vear as last, as there is a much wider 
scope of country where conditions are 
favorable, for the birds to scatter over, 
but the local birds will be greater in 
number, if possible, than last vear. Don't 
imagine vou are going out there to kill 
the last duck on earth, for it is very like- 
ly vou will not. Ducks have a habit of 
looking out for number one and so long 
as their range is ample and they are leit 
unmolested to breed, will take care of 
themselves: but destroy the conditions 
from which thev evoluted and of course 
you destroy the ducks. Powder aad 
shot never will. With land birds this is 
different. 

There are many vexations to be met 
with ona trip after ducks. Principal 
among these is the number of other fel- 


lows who insist on going out at the same 
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time and spoiling your fun. If you have 
been reading the sportsmen’s publica- 
tions for the last ten vears you will no 
doubt imagine all of them to belong to 
ome one of the various degrees of out- 
laws popular epithet. 
\luch has been said and done, of late 
vears, to breed a spirit of intolerance for 
the gunner—that is, the other gunner. 


designated by 


If vou will take a stand on Lake Pres- 
ton grade on September Ist next vear, 
you will discover how some of the popu- 
lar names for the other fellow originat- 
ed. As you crouch low, watching some 
mallard coming just above the grass, and 
are just beginning to feel the trigger of 
your gun, some fellow will “cut loose” 
with both barrels and “flare” him just 
out of range. You will know at once 
that he is a tenderfoot that doesn’t know 
enough to wait till the birds get within 
shooting distance. 

Again, a teal will dart by and you will 
empty both barrels at it, only to see it 
drop like a “dish rag” to the fire of some 
“pot hunter” just behind you. It is very 
aggravating, | know, vet I have no hesi- 
tancy in saving that these men are con- 
sidered fairly respectable citizens at 
home. That fat old drummer over there, 
who is taking toll from nearly every 
flock, is a great, good-natured fellow 
who can tell a story that would make 
your dog laugh; is as svmpathetic as a 
woman in the presence of distress, and a 
child might lead him up to the contribn- 
tion box if there was suffering to alle- 
viate. To be sure he looks black and is 
likely to say cuss words if you trespass 
too closely on his chosen stand, but that 
would make anybody “huffy.” It is 
likely, too, that he belongs to some or- 
ganization formed expressly to have laws 
passed that will prevent “tenderfeet” 
from running at large and interfering 
with the sport of gentlemen. But make 
his acquaintance tonight at camp or ho- 
tel; listen to and laugh at a few of his 
stories and then mention the matter, and 
no doubt he will have his favorite pro- 
tective measure abrogated in as far as it 
applies to you. 

Don't imagine that terrific crash of 
small arms across the lake there is going 
to bring down the last bird before you 
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e get a shot, for there is not the least dan- is, by the manner in which his fire is de- 
a ger. Such shooting does very little dam- _ livered. 

o age to anything. Space is indestructible The shooter who has a light, easil\ 

0 and small shot has no effect on it. That handled boat will always have a great 

[- single shot that comes rolling across the advantage over those not so equipped. 

t. marsh at such irregular intervals as to boat for the duck marsh should be as 

fe be scarcely noticeable is doing far great- narrow as is consistent with safety, so 

,r er execution. That shooting is done by that reeds and grass offer little resis- 
someone who knows his business and tance to its passage. With a light, eas) 

" has got on the line far out in the lake. running canoe one can choose his stand 

of He is paying strict attention to placing far from the vexing wiles of the land 

a his single shot in the right spot. Now — lubber, and most of the shooters are land 
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AWS and then he lets go a double; this he lubbers or have boats so unwieldy as to 
et” may have been tempted to do by an ex- _ be little better than an island. 
ing tra favorable chance, but it is more than \side from a boat one needs very 
ake likely the second shot went after some — little paraphernalia to hunt ducks in thx 
ho- bird that was coming down with a brok- Dakotas. Anyone who has had experi- 
his en wing. Again he lets off a volley that ence enough to use a call and decoys 
and rattles like the end of a lath drawn over — successfully can easily get his quota there 
ro- clapboards, but he is only trying to stop without these aids. 

is it some wounded bird that is swimming There are no infallible rules that can 

away with just the top of his head ard _ be laid down for the guidance of a duck 

h of bill out of water. One can tell very ac- hunter. Hunting is like writing poetry. 

ing curately what the result of shooting will Any tyro can rattle off the rule for eith- 

you be, and what the status of the shooter er as a child might its A. DB. C.. but 
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heaven keep us from coming in contact 
with the result in either case if the rule 
has been applied by other than the true 
genius. The sportsman is born, not 
made, and no one will ever attain great 
success who is not controlled by the 
mystic touch. 

Some may think the number twenty- 
five allowed by law is too small for a 
great day's sport, but let all such remem- 
ber that while it takes several hundred to 


make acreditable showing on paper or bs 


the club room stove, twenty-five ducks 
actually in hand make a very fine display, 
and would make the eyes of the fellow 
who has just finished telling how he 
bagged three hundred in one afternoon 
last fall stick out like a couple of Ber- 
muda onions, just to look at them. 
Twenty-five mallards make a very sub- 
stantial string, as any one will find who 
undertakes to carry them half a mile to 
camp. 

No true disciple of Nimrod can ever 
enjoy killing even a single bird, outside 
of birds of prey, which cannot be put to 
some good use; yet after vou have attain- 
ed by skillful work a goodly number of 
birds, don’t get alarmed lest some ultra 


would-be fall afoul of you and_ shout 
“came hog.” Success fairly gained wiil 
always have its meed of honor. No 


amount of howling will ever get the pub- 
lic to admire the fellow who would if he 
could, but can’t. The disinterested world 
is always going to applaud the fellow 
who can. If you do not believe this, 
spend a few vears in trying to make 
heroes out of “the sons of their fathers” 
and then bring a Dewey or a Schley up- 
on the stage and see the difference in the 
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ovation that is sure to churn the atmos- 
phere. 

Beside the lakes mentioned in these 
articles there are numerous others where 
one could not fail of good sport. In the 
neighborhood of Arlington, Volga, Cas- 
tlewood, Bruce or Watertown, all tn 
South Dakota and on the Chicago and 
Northwestern Railway, one could hardly 
go amiss, as the liverymen in the towns 
know all the good places. Lake Preston 
itself is the pick of them all, but has the 
drawback of being visited by the greater 
number of sportsmen. ‘There is sure to 
be lots of ducks this year, but it is likely 
to change ere another. The tendency of 
the lakes is to dry up and, where nature 
seems too slow, man is prone to assist her 
in evoluting a desert. 

As I write the last of these lines I hear 
a Whisper which seems to say “‘It is al- 
most time to be afield again,” hence 
when the anxious public hears from me 
again it is likely to be from a new field 
of operations. It is not yet decided 
where my wanderings will lead me. I 
shall not seek specially for the places 
where game is most abundant, as it is not 
all of sportsmanship to shoot. I can 
find enough game to supply my demands 
almost anywhere in the Northwest. | 
shall seek more far places where the vari- 
ous indefinable things that go to make 
up the pleasures of an outing are most 
happily blended and when opportunity 
offers shall continue to wreak vengeance 
on the fellow who imposes his stories cn 
me and then escapes before | can retali- 
ate. Again, let me say to the guilty: 


Beware! 


Begun in May number. 
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\ MIXED BAG 


TROUT FISHING 6 
\.M 


REAT preparation is the order 
the evening previous to the first 
fishing trip of the season: and 

in consequence it usually succumbs to 
failure. 

It is about the middle of July that the 
news usually comes to us of a big catch. 
We are never the ones to make the dis- 
covery that trout are in the river; it is 
enough to go with a certainty of their 
presence, when the fact that they never 
bite after sunrise is taken into consid- 
eration, 

This fact is temporarily obscured, 
however, when one sits and listens to the 
simple description, told by some respect- 
ful Virginia negro of the old school, of 
how well they bit and pulled. 

“Well, Sam, how did they snap this 
morning?” 


ON THE NAPPAHANNOCK 


u 


u 


JAMES 


“Deed, Mr. Jimmie, dey snapped put- 
ty, sar, snapped putty. Made de old man 
feel r'al good, sar, “deed it did, way dey 
pulled.” 

“Going again tomorrow, Sam?” 

‘Deed Tis, Mr. Jimmie; wouldn't 
miss it for de world. I likes it, sar; I 
likes it.” 

That’s enough for us; we are going, 
too. 

That night after supper the new tackle 
and the old is gotten out, and around an 
old Virginia lamp we talk and rig. 

This is on the Rappahannock, where 
the fish bite. I am spending my annual 
vacation there with my aged grand- 
parents. My companion is a life-tim, 
friend. One that I see only once a year: 
but when I am home he needs no invita- 
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25 
tion to join me under that hospitable 
root. 

Nine o'clock, the summons to early 
dreams is struck, and we file off to bed. 
I stop on my way and take the alarm 
clock. 

“You needn't take that, Jimmie; your 
Papa will call you,’ my grandmother 
says. ‘Let him go with you; he likes to 
be young again,” she whispers. And I 
glance at his hoary head, and think he 
carries his eighty vears remarkably well. 

The moon shone bright around my old 
Virginia home that night; and we lay 
by the open window, lox king out on the 
placid river, alternately talking and 
smoking, until the clock struck twelve; 
then conversation ceased, and river, sky, 
smoke and darkness were blended into 
one shapeless mass that faded away, and 
I knew no more. 

“Jimmie! Jimmie!” I hear a_ feeble 
voice in the far off distance, gradually 
coming closer. “Jimmie! do you want 
to go fishing?” 

“Y-e-s, s-i-r,” I answer, more asleep 
than awake. I rouse up, rub my eyes, 
and the situation dawns upon me. Good 
Heavens, | can’t get up. Just one more 
short minute—my! how sweet. I hear 
someone stirring below, and I know it 
will only be a short time before the old 
gentleman will be dressed and impatient. 
It makes me ashamed to think that he, 
with all his vears, is so spry while I am 
so lazy. With one desperate effort I get 
up. Tred, my friend, is still in ignorance 
of itall. I call him; he grunts but noth- 
ing more. I shake him and he is final- 
ly awake. I stumble to the bureau; for 
a wonder I find a match and light the 
lamp. It is two o'clock. Not a word 
has been spoken. We proceed to dress. 
When the last garment has been dragged 
on, I pass out and tell him to blow out 
the light. He and we grope 
down stairs. 

“(Good morning,” we grunt to the old 
housekeeper, who has been thoughtful 
enough to prepare us a steaming pot of 
coffee. We drink this with some relish, 
though nodding the while, and inwardly 
swear that if this trip is survived—never 
again. 

I take the basket of lunch that we feel 
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we can never want, and my friend the 
lines and tackle, and we open the door 
and waik out into the night. 

The moon still shines, and a lig! 
breeze rustles the aspen leaves; a mighty 
good sign that we will at least have a 
pleasant sail. How strangely weird and 
picturesque things look in the uncertain 
light, and how cool and bracing the at- 
mosphere! I feel better; in fact, I am 
almost glad I came. 

We walk down the steep incline to the 
wharf. lere we say good morning to 
my grandfather, who is quietly sitting in 
the skiff, waiting for us. I hop in, fol- 
lowed by my friend, and we shove off to 
the canoe. 

A light westerly wind reaches this 
part of the river only in flaws, and after 
a great many jibes and “back tacks,” | 
take the oar and succeed in carrying her 
into the open. The breeze seems to hav« 
died away. it first comes a little from 
one way, then from another, and finaliy 
dies out. Fred is seated on the locker, 
where he has been ever since we started. 
\s for me I prefer to stand in preference: 
to undergoing that branch of a “fisher- 
man’s luck” which a seat on the dew y 
boards is sure to contribute. 


>¢ 
i 


Scarcely a dozen words have been 
spoken, and now that we have begun to 
talk, it could be in a better vein. We 
grumble right out, being in the mood for 
it, and this seems to do some good. I 
certainly feel a breeze; it is coming from 
the north. Just then a star shoots and 
my grandfather predicts a blow; a sure 
sign, he says. Yes, it is coming harder 
She pays off well as we draw the sheets 
home. It will soon be day; already I se 
a faint glow in the direction from which 
it is to come. - But now it is blowing. 
We sit to windward with hats and coats 
off. She is lying to her moulding, and 
the foam is curling beautifully from her 
lee bow. We round the buoy in a tor- 
rent of spray, and ease sheets. It is not 
so exciting now, but we will soon be 
there. 

It is day now all around, and we will 
have but a short time to fish ere the sun 
will be up and hot. I go forward to 
clear the anchor, and Fred makes ready 
the halyards. We have still some dis- 
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tance to go, and after my job is complet- 
ed I stretch out on the washboard aid 
nod. 

“Down with vour jib!” I heard the or- 
der; and | clear the sheet and down it 
goes. The foresail next; and after she 
loses headway I raise the anchor and 
give it a toss, then pay out the line. She 
lies well this morning, with the wind 
and tide in harmony, and after pulling up 
the centre-board to keep it quiet, we star: 
to fish. 

We begin by breaking a_ crab; 
a hard crab as a_eusual thing, 
just to test them. This is broken 
in half, and the fins pulled off 
carefully, each making one bait. Two 
hooks are used, and after placing a nuck 
on each, we throw them overboard for 
good luck or ill. 

We comment upon the swiftness of the 
tide, which is indeed running stronger 
than I ever saw it, causing our lines 
though heavily leaded almost to float. 

My grandfather sits in the stern, the 
seat of vantage, since it is a well known 
fact that fish work against the tide when 
feeding. Next comes my friend, sitting 
on the locker; and I sit well forward on 
the tiller stretched temporarily across 
her. 

There! I felt a nibble; another, and 
still another. It is only trash and I pa: 
no attention to them. 

W-h-i-z! I hear the line saw across 
the moulding, and I look to see who is 
the lucky man. Amid a fog of line and 
arms I see Fred pulling like mad. “A 
trout! A trout!” he is saving under his 
breath, and line is coming aboard at a 
record-breaking pace. But when he 
gets his imaginary fish about half way 
up, he realizes he is imaginary. His 
face grows long; he gradually slacks 
his pace, and ere the hooks appear ou 
the surface nothing is visible but the 
bait. 

“[ had him,” he says, but we think he 
is drawing somewhat on his imagination. 
He is in the habit, whenever he feels a 
bite, of going through the same man- 
oeuvre; and it is impossible to tell wheth- 
er Fred has a fish or not until he ap- 
pears on the surface. 

Another whiz and I look again. This 
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time I see, with a steady graceful stroke 
of the old man’s arms, the line slowly 
coming in. His eves are riveted on the 
water from which the coveted prize is to 
come. The line is taut; I hear it slip- 
ping through his fingers. At one min- 
ute it goes under the canoe, and he pulls 
rapidly; and then with a movement so 
swift as to cut a gash in the water it is 
at the other extreme. He is tiring now, 
and coming straighter. Only a slight 
variance of the line denotes he is still 
there. My eves eagerly follow the lin 
into the depths, and soon I see some- 
thing glisten in the light. He is up; one 
more lick and he will be in. But just 
as his hand started on that last final lift, 
he gave one last mighty effort for free- 
dom; the water was lashed to foam, and 
as it cleared away I caught a faint 
glimpse of his tail, as he slowly disap- 
peared. 

“That's a fisherman's luck,” says the 
old man, and such it was. 

It was my turn now. I waited eager- 
ly fora strike. I held the line well down 
to give ample sweep to the jerk. I felt 
a nibble, another, and still another, but 
my monster trout came not. I was tir- 
ing of the position. I raised my arms 
above my head in a yawn, and as I did 
so | felt an awful tug at the line. I jerk 
as hard as my position will allow, and 
good luck favors me for once, and I hang 
him. It is a trout. I can tell by his 
movements, but I am not alone—it is a 
race for “first blood,” for Fred is again 
pulling like mad. 

“Pull him Fred—pull him Jim!” my 
grandfather encouragingly shouts, and 
we are complying. The line goes through 
my hands at a rapid rate, and I am not 
able to keep up with my rival. My only 
hope is that mine will be the larger. He 
is pulling well and it is great sport. 
There! | felt the line slack, but only for a 
space; he was running up. I glance at 
red, he is preparing for the land. His 
face is bright; he is sure he has him this 
time. He puts his hand in the water, 
and with an awful sweep a tremendous 
frog is swung into the boat. 

This was the occasion for a laugh, and 
we enjoyed it immensely. The old gen- 
tleman especially, who laughed until the 
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tears ran down his cheeks, while [red 
stood in blank amazement, staring at lis 
ugly capture. 

My charge has not been forgotten, 
however, in the meantime, and now he ts 
nearing the surface. He is as game as 
ever, and at times I can scarcely locaie 
the line, so wild is he running. .\ knot 
passes through my fingers that I know 
is not far from the end. He is at las! 
in sight, and is making a last despere‘ 
effort. He makes a dash under the ca- 
noe, and | fear I have lost him; but the 
hold is good and I lift him in. He is a 
beauty of four pounds, and now that he 
is safely in the basket, I claim “first 
blood.” 

The tide has slacked, and they are 
biting faster. We are all busy and at 
very short intervals [| land a speckled 
beauty over the washboard. Fred con- 
tributes the only variety, in the shape of 


several tremendous frogs. He choose: 
the largest, and catches them oftener, 
than anyone | have ever seen. He says 


he fears that frogs will endanger his fu- 
ture welfare and | think myself they will 
help. 

They are biting in spurts and we are 
having great sport, sometimes catching 
two at once and having several more fol 
low to the surface. These spurts don't 
last long, and Fred is usually out of 
breath at the finish, and is occupied dur- 
ing the intervals in untangling his mat- 
ted line. 

I take this time to prepare my bait, 
for fast fishing is everything where they 
only bite for a short while and _ stop. 

The sun is well up, and it has been a 
much longer space since | felt that fami!- 
iar tug. We have passed through several 
spurts, and as a consequence the bask- 
et is full to overflowing. 

Just as we were in the act of winding 
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up, a very amusing incident occurred. 
red had caught a frog. His record 
frog, so he says; and it is indeed the larg- 
est | have ever seen. He prepares to 
take revenge. Running his sinewy fin- 
gers through his mouth, he raises him 
above his head, and with all the strength 
he can muster, throws him over the mast- 
head. But as he does so, his foot slips, 
and in spite of his efforts he rolls over the 
washboard in a heap. 

Here followed another laugh, as | 
helped him aboard, wet to the skin. He 
swore he was going to fish for nothing 
but frogsand when he caught 
“vou will fall overboard again,” the old 
gentleman suggested. 

“No sir,” he said, “I am going to take 
him up in acorn field to make sure.” 

Looks of longing were now cast at the 
lunch basket, and after getting under 
way and counting our cateh, which 
amounted to sixty-three trout and nine 
frogs, we proceeded to enjoy its con- 
tents. Coffee, chicken, ham sandwiches, 
cake and homemade wine. However, 
a Virginia lunch vs. a fisherman's appe- 
tite doesn't last long, and when we fin- 
ished variety was more in evidence than 
arvantity. 

| have heard it said that only fools 
and dead people never change their 
minds, ard it was some comfort to find 
that for the present, at least, we were 
not of their number; for matters were 
truly reversed. We not only enjoy ed the 
lunch, as seemingly | had never enjoye: 
one before, but we were ready to come 
again the following morning. And 1 
actually seemed as though we couldn't 
wait for a whole day and part of a night 
to intervene. And the next morning 
(though we have changed our mincs 
again), we swear we are the biggest fools 
on earth, and almost wish we were any 
thing, just to sleep. And such is life. 


one-— 
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CHARLES LEwis SHAW 


HEN Beresford was asked to go 
on a deer hunt last season, he 
felt like weeping great big 

tears of joy on the shirt front of the man 
who invited him. For Beresford was 
fond of hunting. He knew he was fond 
of hunting, for he had owned an one- 
hundred-and-fifty dollar rifle for nine 
years and took three periodicals devoted 
to sports afield for seven. 

Beresford put in his spare time from 
the office in oiling the rifle and reading 
the periodicals. When he was tsieep he 
dreamt of “a-chasing the deer.” He be- 
longed to a sportsman’s club and once 
his dictum as to small bores and car- 
tridge loading was the subject of a two 
nights’ discussion. He was referred to 
by the sporting editors of the daily press 


as “that well known sportsman, Myr. 
Beresford,” when they were hard up for 
“copy.” Beresford would sit in an easy 
chair with his rifle across his knees and 
talk deer hunting by the hour and the 
friends who had just “dropped in” would 
say to one another as they clambered 
down from the chambers: “That man 
Beresford is a terror on the hunt,” and 
Beresford would give the gun its nighth 
oiling, see that his hunting suit, leggings 
and boots were all right, count his car- 
tridges and go to bed and dream that he 
was breaking the game law by devas- 
tating several herds of red deer, every 
unit of which had five-pronged antlers. 

Beresford was therefore glad of the op- 
portunity of going on a genuine hunt. 
For with singular fatality he never had 
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been able to get away in the open sea- 
son for deer and his first buck was yet 
bounding through the the 
North. It was a week before the start 
for the hunting grounds was to be made, 
but Beresford left the office early and 
gave his rifle an extra oiling. He sat 
late that night wondering whether it 
were better to take thirty buckshot cart- 
ridges and fifty ball or fifty buckshot and 
thirty ball on the trip, as he was going 
to take a Greener along. His forehead 
almost came down over his nose with the 
intensity of the question. And he had to 
count imaginary cartridges in bed that 
night for over half an hour before he 
got asleep. He found cartridges more 
in harmony with his trend of thought 
than counting sheep jumping over a 
gate, for sleeplessness. 


forests of 


Beresford believed in the eternal har- 
monies. It seemed that Michel Mac- 
donald, their half-breed guide, philoso- 
pher and friend on the trip, did also. For 
when Michel met them at the little 
northern Ontario village on the first of 
November, he fascinated by 
Beresford and his general makeup. He 
followed him around for about an hour 
and just looked at Beresford, his traps 
and his costume—just looked at him, as 
a fox-terrier does at a_ strange beetle. 
And then he would go over to the little 
back-woods hotel and take a= drink. 
Beresford would have been sorry if he 
had known, for he was a strong temper- 
ance man, that his outfit (which embod- 
ied the combined wisdom of three sport- 
ing magazines as to hunting outfits) had 
driven an otherwise self-respecting haif- 
breed to bed with his boots on. Dut 
Beresford didn’t know. He hadn't time 


seemed 


to know. He was burning, simp!) 
burning for deer. 
When aman has been reading up 


dashing, off-hand accounts of deer- 
hunting in an armchair, it takes time 


or an actual experience for the fever to 
burn out. Eight miles of jolting in a 
lumber wagon over what Michel called 
“de road” and being thrown twice on his 
head from the top of the camp outfit, 
didn’t subdue it. Beresford had read in 
a late number of the “Sportsman's 
Guide” of a man who had been thrown 
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three times from a wagon in the Adiron- 
dacks, dislocated his collar bone, broke 
his arm in two places and sprained his 
ankle, never missed a whiff of the pipe he 
was smoking and shot three deer before 
breakfast next morning. So Beresford 
never squealed. He half regretted that 
he didn’t smash a rib or two. The 
story that he was already arranging for 
the “Sportsman’s Club” demanded at 
least one smashed rib. But Michel 
would insist on holding him on after 
the second fall. He told Beresford he 
would spoil his clothes. For Michel 
had a half-breed’s admiration for the bar- 
baric splendor of Beresford’s costume. 
And Beresford’s friend grinned. 

When they arrived at the described 
lumber-shanty which was to. be their 
headquarters for a week, the others said 
they would fix things up that day. Beres- 
ford fought with the desire to show them 
how a hunter’s camp should be fixed up 
according to “Rifle and Rod,” but al- 
lowed his thirst for the gore of a deer to 
assert itself. He said he would take a 
stroll around. He oiled his rifle again 
and greased fifteen ball cartridges. It 
took Michel nearly two hours that af- 
ternoon to find him and help pull him 
out of a bog hole he had strayed into 
while cautiously stalking a brown rock 
that he mistook for a restful buck. Beres- 
ford believed he was what is called a 
keen — sportsman. But  serambling 
through the brush and over the rocks of 
Northern Ontario for two or three miles, 
wet from the waist down and with his 
watertight hunting boots full of a cohe- 
sive mixture of mud and water hadn't 
the effect of adding to his keenness. 

He disapproved of the arrangements 
in the camp. The only things that 
seemed to be according to “Rifle and 
Rod” were the fire and the beds of 
balsam. He had read of those beds and 
dreamt of them for vears; their delicious 
softness, the “springiness” which vield- 
ed to every movement of the sleeper, 
their fragrance and he tried one that 
night. He told himself that the hot 
bannock and bacon he had eaten at sup- 
per was the cause of his sleeplessness. 
\nd then another north end of a fra- 
grant balsam bough would catch him in 
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the ribs. He then blamed a draught 
through a_=chink in’ the old shanty. 
erestord never could stand draughts. 
And the feathering end of a_ branch 
tickled him under the ear. He thougnt 
his couch was too low at the top and he 
essa\ ed to remedy it, but the whole bed 
wanted to move at once when he began 
trifling with any part of it. And just as 
he was sinking into a sleep that was half 
a nightmare, he heard his friend outside 
cutting wood for the breakfast fire aid 
lustily singing the old hunting chorus: 


Start for the runaway. 
Start for the runaway 
Before the break of day 

Beresford couldn't understand why it 
was that a man at the very outset of a 
trip should go out of his way to make 
himself disagreeable. And = at four 
o'clock in the morning, too. 

Beresford hadn't any appetite that 
morning and he breakfasted on a cup of 
coffee, two soda biscuits and a little can- 
ned salmon. His friend told him that 
the dogs mightn’t strike a scent until 
late in the day and suggested that Beres- 
ford should “tank up.” He mightn’t get 
back before night. Deresford said, as 
he watched the others disposing of un- 
limited quantities of bacon and bannock, 
that he hadn’t come out to gorge him- 
self: deer was what he was after. And 
he drew himself up and Michel gazed 
worderingly at his clothes. 

The sun had rot shown above the 
pine trees when Beresford was placed on 
the runway to Trout Lake. “De bes’ on 
de divide,” Michel had told him. ‘Deer 
almos’ sure to run to Trout Lake to- 
day.” Deresford’s friend, to whom the 
country was familiar, had started out for 
a runway leading to Red Horse Lake 
on the other side of the range of hills, 
and Michel went to put the dogs 
“out.” Andat six o'clock ona_ cold, 
snappy morning Deresford was left lving 
behind a log in a clump of underbrush, 
alone, “The world forgetting and by the 
world forgot.” 

ler two mortal hours he kept his eves 
glued on the spot where Michel said 
the deer was to “make de run,” and 
then he began to feel lonesome. The 


a4 
silence of the forest became oppressive 

rd he welcomed the tapping of an ener- 
vetic woodpecker which seemed to be 
endeavoring to eat some tender pine 
tree, or other in the vicinity. To pass 
the time he counted its tappings mouth- 
fuls, Beresford savagely thought, as he 
began to feel peckish himself. He 
counted up to eight hundred and ninety 
| muttered: 

“The blamed thing must have the 
whole tree eaten by this time.” 

in the bracing air of North Ontario 
two biscuits and a moderate allow- 
ance of canned salmon is not ex- 
pected to carry a man much over three 
hours, and by twelve o'clock ‘:e felt like 
eating his imported English hunting 
boots and he hadn't heard the velp of a 
dog as yet. He didn’t say anything 
aloud, for all the periodicals were united 
on the point of silence in deer hunting, 
but deep down in his breast he thought 
out a varied collection of complicated 
gentlemanly epithets that would have 
surprised his intimate friend the curate 
of St. Alban’s. Beresford rather affect- 
ed curates, for he was a good sort of 
young man with no vices to speak of. 
He plaved first class croquet and moder- 
ate tennis. His greatest vice was inor- 
dinate smoking. And it possessed him 
now. He had been accustomed to a 
couple of pipes in the morning for years. 
He grew to hate that spot that he was 
to glue his eves upon where the deer was 
to “make de run.” A man gets tired 
of gluing after several hours of it. 

Time and the rifle hung heavy on his 
hands and Beresford cudgelled his mem- 
ory of three sporting journals as to the 
question of smoking on a runway. He 
couldn't remember anything against it. 
The editors probably thought it was un- 
necessary. He had left his pipe at the 
shanty, for he had a lurking idea that 
smoking and deer hunting didn’t har- 
monize and he didn’t want to be tempted. 
But in one of the many pockets of his 
hunting jacket he had discovered a ci- 
gar. It was a most disreputable speci- 
man of its kind and he had obtained it 
at the bar of the little hotel when he was 
buying Michel a “bracer” before they 
started. He looked at it dubiously for a 
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minute. However he wetted it to keep 
it half together and with a recklessness 
begotten of lit it. This 
process seemed to necessitate his leaning 
his rifle against a tree a few vards away, 
and with a mingled expression of pleas- 
ure and pain on his face he battled with 
the assortment of tobacco and cabbage 
leaf. 

Lie thought he heard the baying of the 
dogs. Soon he was sure of it, but thev 
were miles away he thought. He would 
be able to finish that beastly weed. Yet 
“Ritle and Gun” had never said anything 
about the fact that on a short run the 
deer is generally very much ahead of 
the dogs. Again he heard the deep bay- 
ing of the hounds and it was nearer. Be- 
fore throwing away the stub of his ci- 
gar, he casually looked at the place where 
the deer was to “make de run,” whea, 
Great Caesar's Ghost! — Beresford’s 
strongest expression — a magnificent 
buck bounded into the open. 

It stopped suddenly, and with head 
erect, sniffed the air. The red deer of 
Canada are unaccustomed to tobacco 
and that cigar, Beresford thought after- 
wards, would stop anything. The deez 
stood breadside, not more than _ fifty 
vards away and Deresford’s heart was 
trving to kill the bad taste in his mouth. 
His hand trembled as he quietly reach- 
ed for his rifle, but it was ten feet awav. 
A complete change of posture had to be 
made, on dry, crinkly leaves, and a 
journey of at least six feet, before he 


strong desire, 


could get a hold on the much-oiled, hiun- 


dred-and-fifty-dollar rifle. As it was he 
trembled so that the slight noise of the 
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leaves on which he was lying caused the 
deer to look suspiciously in his direction. 
very authority on deer hunting had 
laid it down as an axiom that there 
should be no disturbing movement on 
the part of the hunter. And as the 
grand old buck looked at him, Beresford 
said things to himself that if published 
would have caused him to be cut by 
every curate of his acquaintance. 

There was a _ loud roar from the 
hounds, now close at hand, and with a 
proud toss of his head the deer sprang 
toward its refuge in time of peril—the 
lake. 

“Did vou see de big buck? Did you 
miss him?” asked Michel, when 
ford, half famished and with a feeling in 
his heart that was almost murderous, 
tottered into camp. 

“What deer? What buck?” he, how- 
ever, managed innocently to say. His 
friend didn’t bother him, for a telegram 
had been forwarded by special messenger 
summoning him to the city on important 
and unexpected business. 


Leres- 


“You can stay with Michel and finish 


out the week.” “No,” said Beresford, 
W earily ae you go, | go, too.” 
And Michel spends a _ considerabie 


portion cf these long autumn nights in 
the north, wondering where that old 
buck he and the dogs started on the sec- 
ond of November went to. If he only 
knew, Beresford has killed it at least 
three nights in the week in the smoking 
room of the Sportsman's Club and wil 
keep on slaughtering it for vears to 
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a regal queen, 


In royal robes arrayed, 
Her crown the rainbows changing sheen 
That spans the clear cascade; 


With magic wand 


he turns to gold 


The grain fields broad and fair, 


\" 


ithin her rounded arms behold 


\ wealth of peach and pear, 

While grapes divulge their ruby wine 
Beneath her passing feet; 

For those who worship at her shrine 
She brings a treasure sweet. 
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“When feeble grown wi’ frosty pow 
The auld rod still we'll bend; 

Tho’ arm be weak, wi’ keener heart 
We'll fish, aye, to the end.” 


() the true-born angler who pos- 
sesses an inherited passion for 
the sport next in enjoyment to 

the delights of an outing on a good 
stream is the pleasure of conversation or 
communication with brother anglers up- 
on “the gentle art” or the indulgence in 
an angler’s day dream. 

lor this reason more than all others | 
have been induced to again seek pleasure 
for myself in an endeavor to give pleas- 
ure to my voung brother-anglers by an 
effort to entertain and probably in some 
small measure to instruct them. Not in 
elaborate or labored essays, but in the 
off-hand, desultory talks of a plain fisher- 
mai, hastily prepared’as a recreation in 
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Oxtp ANGLER’s TALKS 


Witn THE Boys 
odd hours during the cares and perplexi- 
ties of a busy life, and in the hope that 
they may escape the notice of the literary 
critic, but with a profound indifference 
as to the result should my hopes in this 
direction not be realized and my purpose 
to entertain my young brothers of the 
angle be accomplished. 

lew if any events in the life of the boy 
make so endurable an impression on his 
memory as does the catching of his first 
trout. He is always a “whopper”; and 
no achievement in his whole life so grati- 
fies the boy’s vanity as the accomplish- 
ment of a feat which for along time seem- 
ed impossible; namely, taken trout with 
an artificial fly, and reached the higher 
plane of the true sportsman angler and 
adopted as a rule of action the axiom--- 
“It is not all of fishing to catch fish.” 
He was then dubbed a knight of the 
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rod, and the angle worm and other forms 
of bait were discarded, and with ostenta- 
tious pride he assume ! the obligations of 
the higher order and proclaimed his pur- 
pose of adhering to the more rigid and 
restrictive rules that govern the fly fish- 
erman. 

It is now more than fifty 
since | passed through that experience 
and became a full fledged fly fisherman. 
In all that time I have never approached 
a trout stream without thrills of the most 
intense pleasure and never left one with- 
out feelings of deep regret and never 
violated the recognized rules that govern 
the fly fisherman without realizing that 
a penalty was inflicted tpon me by the 
loss of that consciervencss of being fair 
that is an essential element in securing 
manly sport and real pleasure. While 
exalting and encouraging the higher art 
and dwelling most extensively upon it, | 
do not wish to belittle or undervalue the 
sports of the coarse fisherman that give 
pleasure, recreation and_ health to the 
vast number of people and at the same 
time do so much to elevate the standard 
of morals and ideals of our people. 

The fisherman is necessarily isolated 
and being so becomes meditative and a 
student of nature, first to ascertain what 
it is necessary to do to take the fish, and 
then up step by step in the higher realms 
of thought, forming and pursuing higher 
and better ideals that improve and mould 
his character, mentally and morally. 


vears 


A lady recently gave me her expe- 
rience in fishing. She tried in vain for 
an hour or more, and not only could not 
catch a fish, but could not get a bite; 
while near at hand a lad in her party 
would pull out a fish every few minutes. 
She drepped her line in near his and iol- 
lowed him from point to point. He con- 
tinued totake fishand she none. She spoke 
to him from time to time without getting 
a response, and finally, when her patience 
gave way, she insisted that he tell her the 
reason, when he laconically and bluntly 
replied: 

“QO, pshaw! You talk too much,” and 
resumed his meditations and his fishing. 

If the vast multitude of men and boys 
in this country were wholly cut off from 
their recreation of fishing, where would 
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they go? What would they do? An 
answer to these questions with its natural 
sequence indicates clearly why this sport 
in all of its forms should be encouraged, 
and a little reflection will show 
cultivated mind with aesthetic tastes whiy 
the higher branches of the sport should 
be fostered by those ina position to fos- 
ter it. 

There is no more reliable index to the 
character of a people or a class than their 
sports and the manner in which they pur- 
sue them and nowhere else is the refining 
influence of a high civilization so con- 
spicuous. In these reasons it is hoped a 


to the 


sufficient excuse will be found for de- 
voting so much space to 
FISHING AS A FINE ART. 


The occupation of the angler who is a 
true chivalrous sportsman is a branch of 
the fine arts. The sculptor moulds in 
plastic clay the form of man or animal in 
imitation of nature. The more accurate 
the imitation the nearer perfection the 
work and the higher the artistic merit. 
When he has exhausted all his skill his 
work is copied and chiseled into more 
durable marble or by moulds made from 
the original clay reproduced in bronze or 
other metal. When completed and 
viewed and judged by art critics and their 
judgment is favorable—that it when they 
have decided that the form and expres- 
sion is a good imitation of nature—great 
multitudes gather to see the work un- 
veiled, and by the common verdict of 
mankind it is adjudged a work of art and 
the moulder of the clay a great artist. 

Whoever saw or heard of a live horse 
whinnying at an equestrian statue or of a 
dog trying to chase a terra cotta deer? 
Nobody. Such things do not occur. 
The keen perception of the brute is such 
that the imitation is never mistaken by it 
for the natural. 

No man would try to trap a fox by 
using an artificial goose for a lure or seek 
to snare a wolf by putting a stuffed rab- 
bit on the trail. In neither case is the 


imitation near enough to nature to mis- 
lead. 

We are told that once upon a time an 
old painter had among 
bright but mischievous 


students a 


strange 


his 


boy, a 
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admixture of good and evil, of indolence 
and energy, of stupidity and ingenuity. 
The master had completed a portrait of 
one of the great men of the day, rotund 
of figure and with a nose conspicuous for 
its great size, seamy corrugations and 
Turkey red color, a nose that told in un 
mistakable language that its owner was a 
liberal imbiber of the choicest vintages 
of the land; a nose, moreover, respecting 
which its owner was extremely sensitive. 
\t the unveiling of the portrait the sub- 
ject of it and his friends were gathered in 
goodly numbers and the old painter was 
in high glee. He had toned that nose 
down in size, form and color as far as 
could be done without wholly destroying 
the likeness and privately submitted it to 
the great man himself, who was flattered 
and delighted. 

When the veil was drawn aside there 


sat a blue-bottle fly upon the end of 


the nose, whetting his proboses with a 
nonchalant air that was equivalent to a 
request to the spectators to look at the 
imitation and then at the original nose, 


and judge what if any relation they bore 


to one another. The old painter was 
furious. He tried to blow the fly off, 
and failing, the audience joined to assist 
him with lungs, hats and fans, but with- 
out effect. The fly was stuck in the 
fresh paint and could not fly away or be 
blown off. The old painter sent for and 
procured a pair of tweezers to remove the 
fly and when applying them for the third 
attempt to grasp the fly, he dropped the 
tweezers, grabbed his cane and com- 
menced belaboring the mischievous boy 
as he made a hasty retreat and shrieking 
with each blow of the cane: “You little 
- vou, take that!” 

Soon the veil was re-dropped over the 
canvas and an hour later the old painter 
was bathing the wounded head of the 
boy, muttering soothingly: “QO, Michael, 
forgive me; vou are an angel. Michael 
you are a genius.” 

lam not sure that this is exactly the 
way the story was told. | heard it when 
I was a boy, and that was a long time 
ago, but | know the substance of it is as 
| have given it. That mischievous, ir- 
repressible boy made the first artificial 
fly. Lie painted it on the nose of that 


AND 


STREAM 


portrait, and so accurately did he imitate 
the live fly that the spectators did not say, 
“It looks like a fly,” but they all said: “It 
is a fly; blow it off.” 

| know now that some of my readers if 
present would ask that boy if he could 
catch trout with that fly, and the boy 
would no doubt answer after the manner 
of the boys of this progressive age: “Oh, 
no. ‘That fly was made to catch suckers 
with. They are so much easier caught 
than trout. When I go fishing for trout 
I will make a troui fly; it requires greater 
skill to catch trout; nothing but the very 
highest of high art will catch them.” 

The true fly-fisherman of to-day, much 
as he reveres them, is not the disciple of 
Walton or of Cotton; his prototype 1s 
Michael Angelo, the great artist. He 
practices a fine art and imitates so closely 
with an artificial fly the natural fly, not 
alone in form and color but in motion as 
well, as to make the trout, the real water 
foxes, take it and attempt to eat it. 

The salmonadae—which includes all of 
the trouts—take only living things for 


food. Any number of the various water 
flies, grasshoppers, minnows or small 
fish upon which they feed may be 


thrown, dead, upon the waier and not 
one will be taken by a trout, when if 
alive, or given motion in imitation of 
life, they will be taken with avidity. For 
these sometimes the most 
bungling casts of the artificial fly in a 
cataract or swift current will lure the fish, 
the movement of the artificial fly on the 
vater being the same that would be im- 
parted by it to the natural fly. Follow- 
ing the example of good Father Izaak, 
in imagination at least, | will take a small 
delegation of, our young friends along 
for a trip.or twe In actual practice, 
however, there is no time a man wants so 
much to be alone as when he is whipping 
a stream. \ guide or an assistant to 
most men is a necessity. A good guide 
is a good thing, a poor one a serious in- 
cumbrance. | man of intelli- 
gence who will keep out of the way and 
not talk or try to catch fish will do. Now 
let us stari. lor the present we will 
improve upon the methods of our grand- 
fathers and get our flies from the expert 


f] stead of tving them for our- 


reasons, 


Food 


fly makers, in 
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selves. Instead of starting as we used 
to do, forty or fifty vears ago, with six 
to ten flies, rarely with more than two of 
a kind and a little kit with wax, thread, 
feather, tin, silver and gold foil and other 
material and appliances to make 
each night for the following day's fish- 
ing, we start now with from four to six 
full fly -books, twelve dozens to the book, 
and from fifteen to twenty dozens of a 
reserve supply in envelopes or from six- 
tv-five to a hundred dozens in all, cover- 
ing the leading or standard flies in three 
sizes and not f 


flies 


less than half a dozen of 
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20 


I will go ready to meet all emergencies 
and take 


One WKosmic rod weight 4% j 
4 Chubb " . 6 Z.. 

“6 ; + - nas 
71 2 OZ. 

Leonard s Z. 


or five in all, all 3-jiointed &- 
bamboo. 


strip split 
lf we are likely to have a day 
or on salmon water, I will add to 
the above two twe-handed rods, one 
Grilse rod, length 14 feet, weighs 10 07 
as soft as a willow twig and a companion 


two 





ON 


rHE SUMMIT 


every fly known or believed to be a killer. 
Every inan takes single handed rods to 
suit his faney, from 8’. and none to e 
ceed 10!5 feet in length or to weigh more 
than 8 ounces, and either plain wood or 
split bamboo, the best work of the best 
makers. 


X 


A plain lancewood or greenheari does 
good work; a split bamboo that could 
be purchased at about the same price, or 
any cheap baimboo rod, would | 
less. 


ve worth 
Old timers get notionable about 
rods and as it has not been decided what 
waters we will go 


s 


to except trout water, 


OF MT. WRIGHT 


of thirty vears, and salmon 
length 18 feet; weight 14 oz. 


rt rd, 
These last 
two rods, 4-jointed, the two lower joints 
of greenheart, the upper joints of lance 
wood, Single-handed rods only are now 
used trout fishing and two-handed 
rods exclusively in salmon fishing. 

\We take t! 


each twenty 


one 


in 


ree sizes of lines for 
five vards long, and 
sizes for salmon, each one hundied 
7 


trout, 
two 
vards 

re, with g-foot single-gut tapered lead- 
ers, of two colors, a light bluish-grey and 
a reddish-brown o1 
You of course understand, unless vou 


tan-bark color. 
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are finniky, that vou can get along with 
one rod, one line, half a dozen leaders 
and five or six dozen flies. In that case, 
take a six-ounce rod, a light line, and 
divide vour flies into not less than half a 
dozen of a kind, among the old standard 
Varieties: sav 


aver BIOCIOl sick eee ie ce eees 12 
Kpouen LGStM—IAN ..... .s0ccccs 6 
moval Coachman ...... 6.66.8 12 
Jock 0 ee Enea ra teen 6 
Se ee eee I2 
Pharmochene Belle ........... 6 
BEOW TAMCKIC 04 K66 0006s kee 12 
( ITC\ [Ee eae eee 8) 


Have the flies tied on Nos. 6 and 8 
hooks and reinforced; that is, the gut of 
the snell at the head of the fly, for about 
half an inch to an inch, to be double or 
in two strands, the balance of the snell, 
like the leader, single. We are going 
out after wild trout, and not to fish in 
somebody's preserves or in the waters of 
a trout culturist, and therefore away from 
towns and villages, and if possible away 
from human habitations; and take with 
us tents and a complete camping outfit; 
with food supplies obtained at the near- 
est town. Observe that last point. 
Think of the old adage and don’t carry 
coals to Newcastle. Don't buy potatoes, 
cabbage and other vegetables in the city 
to take to the country; don’t buy any- 
thing in the city that you are reasonably 
certain you can get in the nearest town 
to vour fishing. 

The sportsman is welcomed into a 
country he buys his supplies 
from the people there and for his con- 
sideration of their wants and interest he 
is received with a friendly feeling and 
gets much that adds to his enjoyment 
that money would not buy; and as a rule 
the supplies are cheap, often cheaper, in 
the country town than in the city; and in 
the few things where they are not, the 
difference is not sufficient to cover the 
cost of transportation and the trouble of 
looking after them. 

The outfit can be limited or enlarged 
to suit the party. Tents with carpets, 
camp cots, camp chairs, folding tables, 
gasoline heater or sheet iron stoves to 
warm the tents, china and glassware, 


because 


AND STREAM 


table cloths, napkins, mattresses, sheets 
and pillows by the wagon load. 

Or we can go in light marching or- 
der. Some things are essential. [First 
among these is a pocket thermometer, 
and if it can possibly be carried, a regis- 
tering thermometer, to give the tempera- 
ture of water in lakes and deep holes, to 
find where the fish are and determine 
their habitat. bear in mind that temper- 
ature is alwavs a controlling factor in 
determining the habitat of trout and that 
in from 48 to 58 degrees I*. they thrive 
best. \t 60 degrees it is almost waste cf 
time to pursue them and at 63 to 65 de- 
grees, according to the slackness or 
speed of the current, they die. This is 
for Salvelinus fontinalis or eastern brook 
trout. Some of the mountain trouts 
tolerate for a few hours each day, in rapid 
streams, water up to 75 degrees. Next 
come an axe and plenty of blankets, 
waterproofs, waders, rubber coats and 
rubber blankets to keep the bedding dry. 
\lso, some kind of a fur. For many 
vears I used a big buffalo robe to sleep 
on. The extra large sieeping bag, lined 
with fur or lamb skins, is a good thing 
and furnishes absolute protection from 
cold, no matter how severe. Take also 
a camp kettle, a frying pan, plenty of 
baking powder, flour, salt, coffee, sugar, 
bacon and _ tobacco. Take 
whether vou use it or not. For shelter 
take a tent, fly or piece of canvas. 

Two of us with three guides 
years ago spent a month in the Rocky 
Mountains, one of the most delightful 
trips of my life, without seeing a house 
or a wagon road, with a camping outfit, 
beside our bedding and towels, of two 
tent flies, one. camp kettle, one frying 
pan, six tin plates and tin cups and a 
knife and fork to each man, but with 
plenty of provisions, the whole outfit 
packed on the backs of ponies. 


tobacco 


some 


The old plan for the use of a single 
sheet of canvas in lieu of a tent was an 
application of the principle of the old 
Dutch oven. <A log was cut about equal 
in length to the width of the canvas and 
laid on slightly sloping ground, One end 
of the canvas was wrapped over this log 
and pegged down. The other end of 
the canvas was fastened to a pole sup- 
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ported on forked sticks driven into the 
ground. The blankets were rolled out 
and beds made up under the canvas, 
heads to the log, and the side openings 
closed up with brush. At the front or 
large opening, as near the foot of the 
beds as safety would permit, a fire of logs 
was made and renewed from time to time 
during the night. The effect was vari- 
able from being roasted to being frozen; 
at the intermediate point there is much 
comfort in it. 

The other method is more upon the 
principle of the baker’s brick oven, 
Ground with only slope enough to secure 
drainage is selected and smoothed and a 
mattress of pine boughs made. The 
bedding is then laid down, first a rubber 
blanket, next furs, then blankets, until 
the bed is complete. Then a ditch is cut 
around the bed. A pole about eight feet 
long is laid lengthwise on the center of 
the bed. The head end of this pole is 
put on a crotch made of two sticks cross- 
ed near the top and tied together. The 
foot end of the pole rests on the ground 
just below the feet, making a ridgepole 
about two and a half feet above the head 
and three or four inches above the foot 
of the bed. Then put several large hot 
stones heated in the camp fire on the 
ground against the foot of the bed, cov- 
ering them with cold stones and green 
pine boughs to prevent scorching the 
blankets or canvas. Then cover the 
whole with the tent fly, being careful that 
all of the ground inside of the ditches is 
covered by it. Anchor the outside edges 
of the tent fly down with logs or stones 
and if in snow add a ridge of snow to 
make it airtight, leaving an opening at 
the head to get in and out, which, if need- 
ed in case of storm, can be kept closed 
by stones laid on the canvas from the 
inside. 

Some instead of laying the hot stoneson 
the surface put them in a hole or trench 
two to two and a half feet deep, across 
and below the foot of the bed, covering 
them with six to ten inches of pine leaves 
to retain the heat longer, a thing by most 
people deemed unnecessary, for where 
the edges of the canvas are well fastened 
to the ground, a tent or wickiup of this 
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be 
-~ 
wi 


kind with two persons in it needs no 
artificial heat after the first hour. It 
must of course be understood in both 
cases that the canvas extends below and 
covers the stone and that in making a 
bed, while the ground on which it is 
made should have a slope for drainage, 
the bed itself by the use of boughs or 
blankets should be made level. A 
sloping bed is a very uncomfortable one 
and should be avoided. In high moun- 
tains the wickiup is much the best, but 
of course the tent should be taken if there 
is a wagon road or transportation for it 
and the camping ground is to be in a 
sheltered place. But it should be borne 
in mind that it is very difficult, almost 
impossible near mountain tops, to keep a 
tent in place, and that in time of a storm 
it is liable to blow away or tear to pieces, 
while with a tent-fly wickiup you are 
as safely anchored as the rocks on which 
you rest. 

Having discussed the matter of an out- 
fit, let us now consider our camping 
ground. Shall we camp up near the head 
of the stream and fish down, or camp 
low down and fish up, or midway? And, 
if thelatter, which isthe better way to fish, 
up or down stream? Before taking a 
rest, as | shall now want to do, it is, | 
think, well for me to say that a large ma- 
jority of the best English and Scotch 
anglers favor fishing up stream and those 
of them who use the dry fly exclusively 
and who are sticklers for the strictest 
rules and closest restrictions, are almost 
if not quite unanimous in favor of it; 
while among American anglers there are 
comparatively few who in practice favor 
the up-stream method except among the 
dry fly men, who are rare with us. It is 
in contemplation at least somewhat of a 
task to fish up five to seven miles of a 
mountain stream, especially when you 
can ride up and fish down. Neverthe- 
less most Englishmen, Scotchmen, and 
some Americans, will do it as a matter 
of choice. 

Later, we will learn why they do so; 
in the meantime you can compare in your 
mind the different methods, their advan- 
tages and disadvantages. 


(To be continued). 
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Written for Fier 
The wind as it passes is kissing the grasses, 
The heavens seem kind and the stars softly 
smile 
I go to my tryst, with the sweetest of lassies, 
I know she is waiting for me at the stile. 


While blossoms are swinging and katydids 


singing 


And bells in the distance are calling to 
prayer, 
O, soitly, full softly, re-echoes their ringing 
While fondly she waits with a rose in her 


hair. 

\\ ith cager persistence, 
tance 
What matters the 


For hours of endeavour 


ence 
Of rapturous joy 
No song and no story e 


passing ol 


when we 
‘er told of such glory, 


tl 


ST! 


ULI 


D AND STREAM 
One lock, from dark tresses, escaping caresses 
The brow that is fragrant as blossoms of 
spring; 
liow lightiy her hand on the mossy step 
presses, 
Fair hand that is wearing full proudly my 
ring 
The moonbeams are streaming about her and 
gleaming 
Like mischievous fairies, now here and now 
there, 
But silent and pensive, I know she is dream 
ing 
Of love, as she waits with a rose in her hair 


I haste from the dis 


many a mile 


one moment's exist 


meet at the stile 


No palace e’er offered a vista so fair: 
eave honor and fame for the wrinkled, the 
hoary, 
I'll ask but my lass with the rose in het 
hair 
LALIA MITCcHEL! 
pa ae = =n ee, ia an i a 
24 SAP THE NQpanrercMma 
Ss LOA OR THE SPORTSMAN 
Hon. Joun T. Hyatt, Jr 
Late U. S. Vice-Consul at Santiago, Cuba 


HILIE Cuba offers such a haven 
to the invalid, it is a paradise 
for the sportsman, wild game 

and fish of all kinds being abundant. 
Parties of gentlemen on horseback, 
with their pack of hounds, hunt the fleet- 
When they arrive in the lo- 
calitv. which tl frequent, the 
hunters, as with us, station themselves in 


footed deer. 
le game 
the paths where the deer are likely to 
pass and the dogs are turned loose. It 
is a common thing for a small party to 
kill eight or ten deer in a day. When 
night falls, and the men are through 
with the chase, surrounded by their tro- 
phies of the day’s sport, they spend the 
evening with pipes and tales at the camp 
fire, later to swing their hammocks froin 
the neighboring boughs, and free from 
care and troubles, and amidst the moon- 
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light and shadows and scent of luxuriant 
Howers to sleep that sleep which gives 
health and life. 

The wild boar is plentiful, and some- 
times, if cornered, dangerous, especially 
the old master of the herd, called “un 
solitario,” which will tear a dog to 
pieces or make a green hunter climb a 
tree, but a Cuban easily kills him with a 
machete. The island boar sometimes 
weighs 200 or 300 pounds, and has huge 
tusks, often five or six inches in length. 
The meat of the female is much relished 
by the natives. Wild dogs and cats, 
wild cattle, horses and jackasses abound. 
But the jutia, peculiar only to Cuba, 
which looks like a cross between a squir- 
rel with a rat’s tail and a rabbit, and 
which lives in the and 
nuts and leaves, is the great delight of 
the Cuban. 


trees feeds on 
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are in great numbers. Wild 
guinea hens and turkeys are found in 
flocks of from 25 to 100. The whistle ot 
the quail and the flutter of the pheasani 
and perdiz are heard on all sides in the 
rural and mountain regions. Ducks in 
abundance come over from Florida in 
the winter and return with the spring. 
Wild pigeons, with their white tops and 
bodies of blue, larger somewhat than 
the domestic bird, offer, in hunting, the 
greatest sport to gentlemen who will be 
restrained within reason. In the early 
mornings the pigeons generally go to 
feed on the mangle berries when ripe, 
and which grow by the sea, or near some 
swampy place. | have known of a party 
of three persons to kill 1,500 of the 
pigeons within a few hours. Robiches, 
tojosas and euanaros are found in the 
thick woods. 

Moecking and blue birds, orioles, tur 
pials, negritos, parrots, and a thousand 
kird of songsters and birds of brilliant 
plumage flit from tree to tree. 

Tlie waters about Cuba, at night 
strangely phosphorescent, are marvelous 
in their transparency. Objects can be 
seen at a depth of 80 or go feet, and the 
endless variety of botanical and animal 


lowls 


life in the depths afford great pleasure 


for those who love the realm of nature’s 
mysterious lore. brown lichen, 
white coral trees, kelp and numberless 


great 
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shells, with fish whose bright colors 


emulating the tints of precious stones 
and the hues of the rainbow, darting 
hither and thither, combine to form a 


most enchanting aquarium of nature. 

The naturalist, 
64! distinct species of fish in the Cuban 
waters. Among those that delight the 
sportsman are the red snapper, lista, 
manta, gallego, cubera, surela and gar 
fish. The sierra, which weighs from 40 
to 60 pounds, is extremely game, as is 


Poey, says there are 


the ronco, so-called because it snores 
when brought out of the water. For 
heavy sport, fishing for sharks, which 


are good for nothing, or the gusa, whici 
weighs from 400 to 600 pounds and is 
excellent eating, offer abundant exer 
It is a daily occurrence to see 
of fish, numbering from hun- 
dreds to many thousands, each fisi 
weighing from one to four pounds, 
swimming around the bays and harbors 
waiting for a bait. Any American who 
enjoys good fishing can find his fondest 
dreams more than satisfied in Cuba. 
Delicious shrimps, crabs, and lobsters, 
oysters and clams abound. The lob- 
sters have no claws and weigh from 2 to 
They are caught at night in 
shallow places along the sandy beach, a 
torch, harpoon and net being the nec- 
essary outfit. Some of the rivers abound 


cise, 


sch ols 


8 pounds. 


in alligators, but few hunt them. 


“STRIKE HIM NOW, HARD!” 



















break of hostilities, never once had 
truce been known between the two na 
tions: never had quarter been extended 


bv either to the other. 
Without «i 
were 


Muskwa’'s 
and 


lestion, 


flerce 


pes pl “ 


exceeding rly unbending. 


It was said they even had a taste for hu- 
man blood. However this mav have 
been, that they had horribly maimed and 
disigured, with tooth and nail, such of 
the Crees and other tribes as had fallen 
into their clutches and been | lucky 
enough to fall out again, could not be 
gainsaid. And the females were perfect 


1 
be dreaded as the 


had their 


Amazons, as much to 
males. particularly when they 
offspring in charge. 
Thus, when Loud Voice met Muskwa 
and his mother at the foot of the moun- 
tains one returning 
with a war party of his followers from a 
raid nein eA and shi 
charged him, ut war crv of the 
Mountai iout the slightest 
hesitation or compunction he threw up 
his rifle and shot her dead on the 

and while Loud Voice, 

way, set 


in a business-lik: 
removing the customary 
quantity of hair from the form of his lat 
parent, Muskwa sat howling impotent]; 
with rage and grief, lov king on. Then 
Loud Voice annexed Muskwa with a 
braided rawhide line and bore him, pro- 
testing savagely, into a strange land. 
‘IT have adopted Muskwa’—Muskwa 
vas the name he gave him—“‘as my 
ne told his people when he and his war 
party had arrive d home at the headquar- 


1 
evening, as he was 
Black feet count re. 
tering the 
People, witl 


sp -. 


about 


son, 


could not 
han to have filled Musk- 
flint arrows. 


sport 





Muskw very fast, outstripping 
11 a at} ] +t hi : the _— 
all the vouth about im in the camp. 
He was also exceedingly strong; and the 


fain to admit, when 
very fond and 


1 
on the 


warriors were 
Loud Voice, 
proms of him, 


who became 


waxed el quent 
] 


subject of his good looks, that he was 
handsome; though the vounger braves 
affected nearsightedness as to any merits 


claimed for him and said that he was lazy, 


a his Src and good for nothing. All 
of which was quite true. Yet they took 
good heed to linger be vi nd possible in- 
timacy with his iron grip. Once one of 


them . id attempted to rob him of a ro- 


gan of blueberries and Muskwa had seiz 
ed — ‘eg his arms and cracked three cf 
his ribs. After that even the warriors 


were shv of Muskwa, and he had the 
range of the camp. 
He was not quarrelsome, 


ed: but he 


unless cross- 


was extremely indifferent 
about everything—except having his 
own way. Upon that point he always 


himself unmistakably. He 
never learned the Cree tongue, answered 
eruffly in monosyllables when spoken to, 
helped himself to whatever he fancied 
and exhibited the most supreme con- 
tempt for the whole customs and pre- 
cedents of the tribe. Worst of all, hx 
scandalized the staid warriors by making 
love right and left,in the most open man- 
ner, to their wives and daughters; while 
it was generally believed he had no 
thought of taking a bride from among 
the Crees, but would one night slip away 
and return to his own people. His moral 


asserted 





i alee 


dian point of view, and was not altogeth- 
er dissatisfied with the 





‘ n had evidently been much neg 
( ed b 11s lamented motner t 

n the \Mlountain People were no dis 
inguished for their moralitv, anvwa 
and she may not have been particular 
WW ¢ l end cf nN Is Tespec erseil 

\nd vet the Crees put up all t 
offensiveness of voung Muskwa B 
cause he as strong be st he was 
hance some and CCAS t as Lou:] 
\oice’s favorite son 

but vou can never trust an Indian. He 


is frank, true, vour best friend for Vears,; 


e 1s rea all this Phen something 
gets into lis Nead and stavs there It is 
verv hard, often, to sav what Ss = 
é T + 
thinks about Later, he probably asks 
oO oO s Ippe ra Mis lodge soni Mg 
ind while vou sit side bv side on the 
OT aq detore the fire, cutting nice, ten- 
- ' 


der mouthfuls from choice, roasted buf 




















aio TIDS WIth VO rpg hunt 2 KNIVES ( 
sucddel > S Tis Into OUr Neal ind 
that ends ( riecnashly 
Not tl] ‘ ry] ] 
‘ tha Ss Was at Nappene ) 
\] yy Ps . . 
\ SKWa, CNo Ol Ss Case eCVel 
one KN¢ the cause 
The vw or had three wives vo 
( d har by anv miracle ¢ LT Y 
( sidered beat ough S ‘ 
\ lor pertinentis Serves it a 
1 hurt them for ] Y pemniican. 
ev had been wedded lor several Vears, 
and beauty in Indi; pase ape eae 
and peaultyv in indian Ves SOON ailers LO 
a ae ] 1 archment ™ 
rinkies and smMoKes parchment, tit 
the thirad an she Was a recent acq 
sition Lhe warrior had become a war- 
rior; Nis name was Dig int bi 
: ‘ ; Fag : 
Was worthy. So Speaking ( 





great Stony chief, had made 


ent of Chasmwavapb, his lovely dau; 
ter, fairest—which means darkest—of all 
Dakotah maiden 
(of course, he had 

a prize could not be 
bundle of dried meat or a mooseskin; she 
cost him a good deal. . he liked 

He was comparatively rich from an In- 
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] to pay for her, and 


had for a 
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still ner. 


transaction, as a 


ess magnanimous savage might have 


lor of course he would have had to 


<e her in any case. It was a good deal 
ike a purchase from the 


constraining 
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vavapb?" Loud Voice asked her, 
tousiy, looking up as she concluded het 
message 
» S| 7 
Lhe Ol! Smiiled., 
Loud Voice let his glance fall and 
chigaes 
shor is head 


love him as I did,” 
pointed tone—"but tell Good Shot 
take the three horses.” 

Perhaps he did for Good Shot later- 
I never learned; for that something was 
not likely to get out of his head 

Now, there is just one funn, thing 
about this story, which is essentia.iy true, 
and that is that the Cree word for a beat 
is muskwa. Loud Voice’s adopted son 
was of the grizzly variety. 
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ENNIE Clayton was spending a 
week with a friend at Lake bay 
Cottage. Coming from the tur- 

mci of a hot, dusty city to this summ«¢er 
home on a cool, shady bluff overlooking 
Lake Erie, she was enjoying her holiday 
as only those who have all too few such 
days in life can. The fresh morning 
breeze stirring the ripples to a gentle 
murmur along the sandy beach, the gor- 
sunsets dyeing the water a 
saffron hue that slowly changed to 
crimson, and then burst into ma- 
roon-colored flames which, later on 
burned out and smouldered under a 
heaving crust of pearl-gray, thrilled her 
with a wholesome delight. nly one lii- 
tle cloud flecked her happy skies. -\ 
younger brother has not been well and 
because of this she was reluctant to tal 
the much-needed vacation, but her mothi- 
er had insisted on her going, promising 
to write how the lad progressed. 

Three days had passed since her ar- 
rival, but no word came from home. She 
began to feel a little anxious, and on 
Thursday morning started out for a 
walk along the road leading to Camp 
Bennett, intending to intercept the bus 
from Angola, which usually brought the 
mail down to the lake camps. Before 
she reached the little school house that 
stands in the shadow of the sandy bluff, 
the bus overtook her. 

“Oh, Mr. Driver!’ she called 
waving her sun umbrella to attract his 
attention. Now, it is one thing to get 
a bus started, and quite another to stop 
it when once in motion, but after some 
loud “whoas” and a judicious applica- 
tion of the brake, the driver managed to 
bring up, some four or five rods beyond 
her. 

“CGoin’ up town?” he asked 
hastened up, hot and out of breath. 

“No, thank you. I wanted to ask 
vou had any mail for me, Jennie Clayton, 
this morning?” 

“Clayton? Oh left a postal 
card with George Westman for you.” 

“All right. Thank vou.” 
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SHIPMAN 


Mrs. Westman served ice cream in a 
tent under a great spreading butternut, 
and when Jennie arrived she was just 
setting a tempting dish of cream before a 
traveling bicycler. 

“Good morning,” said the girl, step- 
ping up to the counter and addressing 


the woman. “The bus driver said he 
left some mail here for me.” 
“He didn’t leave any with me; he 


pre ly'ly gave it to George.” 

“Is Mr. Westman about?” 
nie. 

“No. He’s gone up to the Mission, 
an’ | presume he’s got your mail in his 
p ket. He's so tormented fergetful.” 

“Oh, it’s no matter. It’s only a little 
way, and I’d as soon walk up there as 
not.” 

Mrs. Westman was busy with her cus- 
tomer, who seemed to have a prodigious 
appetite for cream, and so made no re- 
ply. 

Under the trees shading the grounds 
of the resh Air Mission, little groups 
of children, brought here from the poor 
districts of Buffalo for a two weeks’ stay, 
were enjoving the healthful country air 
and freedom, but the person Jennie 
sought was nowhere to be seen. As she 
neared the house, the overseer came 
down the walk, and on enquiry she learn- 
ed that Westman had gone over to Mike 
Mariner's fish shanty, at the mouth of 
the Delaware creek. 

The overseer pointed out a low rough 
building, standing on a narrow tongue of 
land formed by the creek, overrun with 
beach pea and wild grape vines. Haif 
buried in the sand near by was an old 
vawl-boat with her bows stove in, indi- 
cating that she might have seen service 
when Lake Erie was in a rage. Several 
small clinker boats were drawn up out 
of the water, and a seine wound on a 
big reel, resembling a gigantic spider's 
web, was drving in the sun. Fishing 
tackle and various other implements cf 
the craft were scattered about, but not 
a person was in sight. 

The door of the shanty 


asked Jen- 


was partly 
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4 POSTAL CARD AND A BASS 2 


ajar, and her timid knock was answered 
by a rough hearty voice, that called out: 

“*Come in, an’ don’t be shtanin’ there 
brilin’ verself wid th’ sun! What th’ 
divil—” 

\t that moment the owner of the 
voice happened to thrust his sandy head 
from behind the door, and discovering 
that his visitor was a young lady, said in 
a more respectful tone: 

“I axes ver pardon, miss. I thot it 
wuz Jack Ramsey who wor comin’ doon 
t’ go fishin’ wid me.” 

“I’m sure it is | who needs to apolo- 
gize,” she answered. “I am looking for 
Mr. Westman, and was told he came 
over here.” 

“Sure, he came down here, so he did. 
Lew Howard came along an’ wanted him 
to go out to Sundown Bar, an’ help ‘im 
run over his lines, an’ they'll prob'ly not 
git back afoor noon.” 


“Qh, dear! What will I do!” ex- 


claimed the girl, tears springing to her 


eves. 

This postal card, now that it seemcd 
farther off than ever, began to grow in 
importance. It was not only vexatious, 
but she felt worried over it. What if 
her brother was worse, and it had been 
sent to call her home? 

Her troubled look prompted the old 
fisherman to question her concerning it, 
and trembling with suppressed emotion, 
she told him of her disappointment. 

“Well, now, [ll tell ve what. Ye have 
‘im cornered at last. I'll row ve right 
out there, an’ ve can git ver poshtal 
caird an’ be back again in no toim, so ve 
can,” and taking a pair of oars from be- 
hind the door, he started down the 
beach. 

“Oh, Mr. Mariner!” she called after 
him. ‘I can't think of putting you to ail 
that trouble.” 

“No throuble at all, miss; I’m nadii’ 
th’ ixersoize, so come on,” he replied, 
shoving a shapely clinker into the water 
and steadying it, while she timidly seated 
herself in the stern. 

Stepping aboard, he sent the craft 
speeding across the green swells with 
strong even strokes. Far out, Jennie 
could see the boat they were in quest of, 
the distance making the two men in i! 








71 
appear like tiny corks bobbing on the 
water, and beyond them as though ris- 
ing from the lake, the wooded reaches 
of the Canadian shore loomed misty and 
indistinct. Northward, the tall spires of 
Buffalo were barely visible under a cloud 
of smoke, and just off Sturgeon Point, 
the magnificent passenger boat, North 
West, was steaming along on her trip up 
the great lakes. 

It was an inspiring scene, and the 
girl became so absorbed that before she 
realized it, Mariner had pulled his boat 
alongside the other. 

“Wal, Garge,” said he, “th’ young led- 
dy has come fur her mail.” 

“Mail!” exclaimed the astonished 
Westman; then happening to remember, 
he asked: “Are you Miss Clayton?” 

“Yes,” she gasped, scarcely above a 
whisper. 

“Well, the bus man left a card for you, 
and I sent it up to the cottage by one of 
the Stevens boys.” 

“Oh, dear! Will I 
running down that postal card!” she ex- 
claimed, nearly ready to cry. “It’s get- 
ting to be like a nightmare.” 

“Or th’ Paddy’s flea,” put in Mike. 
“\Vhin ’e put ‘is finger on ‘im, he wan't 
thar, an’ thot’s th’ way wid ver caird, se 
is. 

He turned the boat toward the shore, 
and after a few vigorous strokes, drop- 
ped the oars and began unwinding a 
fishline to which a trolling hook was at- 
tached. 

‘T won't take any longer,” said he, 
by way of apology, “an’ maybe we'll 
sthrike a bass.” 

A true sportsman, he could not miss 
an opportunity, and having made one 
end fast to a cleat to guard against acci- 
dent, he tossed the hook into the water 
and passed the line to the girl. 

“PD’ ve moind paying it out while | 
row? I'll tache ye th’ art of trollin’ so I 
will.” 

She took the line, and now that the 
card was safe at the cottage, whatever 
message it might contain it should not 
debar her from this pleasure, and she 
entered into the sport with zest. 

Taking the oars, Mariner began to 
pull steadily, and the girl glancing be- 


ever succeed in 
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yond the wake of the boat, saw the 
bright spoon-bowl flashing in the water 
as it spun round and round the little 
tuft of crimson feathers in which the 
hook was hidden. Presently, she felt a 
fierce tug on the line, and a moment lat- 
er a lusty bass sprang out of the water 
and fell back again with a great splash. 

“Whoop la! An’ ye have ‘im sure,” 
cried Mike. 

“IT guess we've lost him,” she replied. 
for since he struck the water, there 
hasn't been the least strain on the line.” 

“Don’t ye worry about thot now. He's 
playin’ wan av his thricks, so he is, an’ 
ye ll soon find it out.” 

Before he had ceased speaking, the 
line grew suddenly taut, but instead cf 
being behind them it pulled from under 
the boat and glancing ahead, Jennie 
caught sight of the fish as he leaped into 
the air the second time. 

“What did I tell ve!” exclaimed the 
old fisherman. “Sure an’ I belave he’s 
taken a notion t’ tow us ashore. Haui 
in th’ line an’ we'll take a look at ’im.” 

He showed her how to reel in the lin, 
so that it would not become tangled, and 
then made ready to land the game, which 
was coming in very docilely, the moment 
he came alongside; but in this he was 
disappointed for the captive suddenly 
sped away through the water, making 
the line sing as it slid over the gun- 
wale. 

“Give ‘im the sthring, an’ let ‘im go! 
He'll soon git tired o° thot.” 

As soon as the line became motionless, 
she began to reel it in again, and this 


AND STREAM 


time Mike deftly caught the bass in the 
dip-net and cast him into the bow of 
the boat, as fine a six-pounder as ever 
swam. 

A few moments later, Jennie stepped 
ashore, and thanking the old fisherman, 
who assured her that it was no 
“throuble at all,” climbed the stairs 
leading from the beach to Lake Bay 
grounds. 

When she reached 
found her card sticking in one corner of 
the mirror, and without answering her 
friends inquiries as to where she had 
been all the morning, she seized it and 
read: 


the c ttage, she 


“Dear Jen: 


Robbie is better, and we are going out to 


Ebenezer to stay with Grandma, over Sun- 
day So you need not come home till Mon- 
day. 
Hastily, 
MOZ.” 


“Well,” said she, tossing her hat on a 
chair, “if I haven’t chased this old thing 
from the schoolhouse up to Westman’s, 
then up to the Fresh Air Mission, down 
to Mike Mariner's fish shanty, and from 
there out to Sundown Bar and_ back 
here, only to find out I might have had 
it much sooner by staving at home.” 
me, how did vou get out to 

Bar and back?” asked her 


“Bless 
Sundown 
friend, 

“Why, Mr. Mariner rowed me out in 
his boat,” and she explained her morn- 
ing chase in detail, not forgetting her 
capture of the bass. 
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HARRY 


LL nature seemed to augment 

the refreshing sanctity of that 

quiet Sabbath afternoon, when 
I was standing cn the crest of one of the 
Catskill mountain peaks. For my 
part, [ should choose the title of 
Kaaterskills, by which the Dutch house- 
wives familiarly knew the range, in pref- 
erence to the modern appellation of thes 
highlands. The old name of the moun- 
tains is certainly more quaint sounding, 
and has more of a romantic flavor about 
it than there is to this later manner of 
denominating them: which causes one to 
forget, oftentimes, the hardy Dutch set- 
tlers who straggled out from the island 
of Manhattan, to establish their 
along the Hudson River. 


posts 





EpwaArRD MILLER 


For a brief period of the afternoon a 
slight shower had fallen from a level be- 
low the mountain top, which, with the 
sun glistening upon the raindrops, wove 
a softly-tinted rainbow from the mist, 
with the highest point of the gorgeous 
pathway appearing to be just under my 
lofty place of outlook. Apparently, the 
arch was some three miles in length; and 
as the unobstructed vision could view 
each end where it melted with the earth, 
| wondered if one might not be success- 
ful in uncovering the proverbial pot of 
gold, which, to agree with traditions, is 
buried at either terminus of a rainbow. 
With the same quickness with which it 
had appeared, the rainbow dissolved 
when the rain stopped, and for all that | 
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know, it may be forming again at this 
moment in other regions of the Naater- 
skiils. 

The few birds which I saw that after- 
noon seemed to have partaken of the 
-spirit of the Sabbath stillness; and so, 
whenever they moved about, it was with 
a more gentle manner than ordinarils 
while their voices were plainiy subdued 
as if to observe the mandates of nature's 
Creator. 

Prominent among the feathered ten- 
ants of the mountains was a group of 
white-breasted nuthatches, moving up 
and down the storm-secarred trunks of 
the pine trees, with their notes resein- 
bling the sound caused by boisterous 
laughter, although the tones were now 
modulated, like all other noises, to better 
accord with the day. The nuthatches met 
me in every path that | traversed during 
my Sabbath in the Kaaterskills. Numer- 
ous bands of chicadees moved con- 
tinually in and out of the rugged pines, 
evidently unaware that a red-tailed hawk 
was sailing about in dangerous proximity 
to their foraging grounds. <A half dozen 
blue jays assembled in a gigantic pine, 
that obviously, was more than half in- 
clined to topple over the edge of the 
precipice, upon which it was growing 
Such an accident would have interrupt 
ed the debate of the blue jays, which | 
was not far from wrong in judging to b 
more of a secular nature than a hallowed 
conversation. The white-bellied and the 
barn swallows darted in zig-zag flights 
high above the tallest summit of the 
mountains, with their graceful ease and 
every movement telling that here were 
creatures unhampered by a thousand 
needless formalities. Happy birds! So 
free from the quirks and foibles of hu- 
mankisd. 

l'rom my elevated position, [| turacsi 
farther into the woods to. select on 
of the paths, branching like Indian 
trails, in many directions. thougi 
it is many vears since the red = man 
has penetrated the by-wayvs of the 
Kaaterskills. With little exertion, I ar- 
rived at a secluded dell, hedged in iy 
massive boulders, with one of these 
glacial deposits standing like a monu 
ment in the center of this forest retreat. 


FIELD AND STREAM 


In such places, where tranquility dreams 
even at noonday, the wood-thrush would 
be heard latest in the afternoon, and first 
again when after the darkness the eastern 
sky is painted by the dawn. 

After departing from this scene, I 
came to a point where a half dozen paths 
started in as many directions. You 
might follow one and reach a canyon 
famous for its magnificent panorama; 
the destination of another trail is a water- 
fall which has become a favorite of poets 
and artists. And vet a third route ter- 
minates on the shores of a lake, which, 
with the forest trees drooping over its 
surface, appears partly real and partiy 
unreal, and finally, more like a dream 
belonging to this land of traditions. Such 
thoughts are likely to be suggested at 
once to the person of an idealistic turn, 
while those individuals adhering to the 
realistic school would be more perturb- 
ed by the trout lurking with imagined 
safety in the shady coves of the lake. 

While halting to ask myself why | 
should follow any one of the paths be- 
fore me, a trio of American redstarts 
came out from the thick underbrush, and 
were near enough for me to touch them 
before they attracted my attention. As 
I was watching them, one of the birds 
fluttered helplessly down through the 
branches, as if it had received some mys- 
terious wound; but upon my attempting 
to approach him, the bird immediateiy 
regained his composure. Since then, | 
have noticed that the scarlet tanager, as 
well as the American redstart, employs 
this manner of falling from the upper 
branches of a tree to catch on lower 
ones, acting like a disabled bird with an 
admirable degree of histrionical perfec- 
tion. The birds do not always seem to 
be in pursuit of insects, though, perhaps, 
this is but one of their tricks to secure 
the insect inhabitants of the air. 
bly, it is only an exhibition of sportive in- 
clinations, if we are to suppose that the 
members of the great bird tribe indulge 
in stch moods. 

The redstart is no secondary leader 

s individuals of the 
warbler family, with which naturalists 
classify him. He seems never inelincd 
to pause a mement with his keen scrutiny 
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of every branch and leaf. The redstart 
is equally familiar with the highest trees 
and lowest underbrush, where the stroller 
will behold him flirting about the wood- 
lands, spreading the feathers of his tail 
in a fan-like manner to accompany every 
other movement—a trait peculiar to the 
redstart, and one which will enable the 
reader to discover the bird's identity. It 
is not even necessary for nature’s lover 
to travel to the wooded districts that ] 
may visit these birds, for the redstart, 
having much about him of the cosmo- 
politan, is not infrequently seen flutter- 
ing about the parks, dooryvards, and the 
trees bordering the more tranquil streeis 
of the village. This inclination to be so- 
ciabie towards mankind does not fail of 
being appreciated on our part, when we 
remember that some of the wood war- 
blers, even in the quietude of the forest, 
shyly screen themselves behind — the 
thickest treetops. 

A very brief association with the red- 
start will reveal him to be an individual 
of untisual curiosity, mingled with a hab- 
it of commendable industry. He seems 
to me, for many reasons, entirely unlike 
those birds with which years of com- 
panionship are hardly sufficient to di- 
vulge that they have an individuality as 
separate from other birds as the differ- 
ence between the people of two nations. 
There are few more pleasing attributes 
about the temperament of a bird, and 
perhaps none that will sooner make him 
an object of endearment than the unsus- 
picious confidence which he places in 
mankind. The American redstart pos- 
sesses this beautiful trait to a surprising 
degree. I have walked up to a nest up- 
on which a female sat, and easily re 
moved the sitting bird from the dainti- 
ly colored eggs, without any attempt of 
escape on her part. At another time, 
when following the banks of a river, | 
saw a male redstart alight in a willow 
sapling: and so unsuspicious was he, that 
I was allowed to pass directly under lis 
perch, and to swing the willow back and 
forth for the third time before frighten- 
ing the warbler from his temporary ham- 
mock. 

During a wet and dreary week of Mav, 
in the vear 1&92, all the foliage and re- 
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treats where the birds might have found 
even a partiai shelter, became drenched 
by the continuous rain. 
make the weather far more disagreeable, 
a dampness permeated the air, chilling 
one to the marrow. In this storm the 
redstarts, having arrived but lately from 
the South—some to remain with us and 
others merely transients—became so de- 
moralized that many were secured as 
they fluttered against the windows seek- 
ing admission from the unrelenting tem- 
pest. So fearless did they become in 
their bewilderment that one redstart 
alighted on a person’s shoulder; another 
was easily removed from a clothes-line, 
where it had perched in a disconsolate 
mood; and still a third bird was picked 
up without any exertion by a much sur- 
prised cat. Other birds entered build- 
ings, where they were easily made cap- 
tive, and then released when the curiosity 
of the captors was satisfied. Excepting 
one of the beautiful Canadian fly-cateh- 
ing warblers, which was caught while 
beating recklessly against a market win- 
dow, I saw no birds so demoralized as 
the redstarts:; and furthermore, it was 
noticeable that the females and young 
males far outnumbered the old males in 
being under this spell of enchantment. 
This same storm of the latter part of 
May retarded the late migrants, and in- 
veigled many birds in its power in sec- 
tions of the country at a considerable 
distance from the village where these ob- 
servations were made. But to my know!- 
edge, no observer has reported the birds 
of his locality becoming so regardless of 
themselves as did the American redstarts 
in the writer's neighborhood. 

While this rough weather interrupted 
the migration of the delinquent redstarts, 
the earliest representatives of his tribe 
sometimes put in an appearance as early 
as April, especially if it should be an un 
usually favorable spring. Another vear, 
in the empire state, not a redstart wes 
observed before the thirteenth of May. 
My records, covering six vears of bird 
migration, inform me that these warblers 
can be depended upon to appear near the 
tenth day of the last spring month, with 
the old and young males preceding the 
advent of the females. In autumn, hard- 
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ly an individual is to be discovered later 
than mid-September. 

After halting in the woodland path of 
the Catskills, | soon passed another sec- 
tion of the mountain. Before this, | had 
fancied that the birds might be observed 
without interruption in Rip Van Win- 
kle’s own land; but suddenly these 
dreams of blessed security, known only 
to the naturalist, were abruptly broken, 
as | nearly collided with the object that 
changed the tenor of my _ thoughts. 
Standing against the pine tree nearest to 
my position was a blonde maiden, pretty 
and slender, with all her manners be- 
tokening that she was intent on weaving 
some pleasant day dream, so that quite 
unnoticed, | paused momentarily to ad 
mire the picture before going onward. 
Surely, there are objects in the NKaater 
skill mountains more worthy of study 
than that particular science described by 
the word ornithology. I even forgot the 
birds so thoroughly as to recall from 
some one of the gems by Edgar Allan 
Poe those lines which now were most 
appropriate: 


in the depths of azure fire that 
gleamed 
Jeneath the drooping lashes, slept a world 
Of eloquent meaning, passionate vet pure- 
Dreamy—subdued—but oh, how beautiful!” 


Again I imagined that a little valley 
farther on my path would be found unoc- 
cupied, only to have that fanev sadly 
marred when it was disclosed that a 
voung lady had slung her hammock 
there under the lofty pine trees, and was 
whiling away the stillness of the Sabbath 
afternoon in company with a_ yellow 
covered novel—a badge reminding many 
people of the vellow fever. After beat- 
ing an immediate retreat from these 
quarters, my next episode was 1n running 
afoul of a maiden and her gallant, seated 
in a rustic summer-house, both of whom 
showed most openly that thev resented 
my unexpected intrusion. What though 
I carefully scrutinized the few black-an+l 
white warblers in the branches overhead, 
pretending not to have seen the oceu- 
pants of the summer-house, scowls still 
continued to disturb the features of 
Lothario. My studying the birds had 
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probably suggested to him the exclama- 
tion: 

“Another iool at large!” “Sir,” | 
said, “vou wili certainly pardon me ii 
you thought that | was watching you, for 
nothing is farther from my intention.” 

Quoth he: “Sir, you'd better keep 
away from the edge of the mountain, as 
you might fall off.” 

These words were not really spoken in 
an audible tone; but such a_ silent 
dialogue was doubtless passing between 
the scowler and his supplicant. These 
frequent impediments in my rambles re- 
minded me that a summer hotel was no 
great journey from the scene, and that 
the stroller must be on the lookout in 
this locality if he wishes to be free from 
compromising situations. From a certaiti 
narrow footpath extending along the 
mountain’s brink, two snakes glided into 
the underbrush so quickly that time was 
not allowed to disclose their identity. 
They might have been rattlesnakes as 
well as any other variety of reptiles; ‘and 
so, Why should [ not publish such news 
at the hotel? A report like I thought 
about sending out would cause this by- 
way to be deserted, leaving one path of 
the Catskills wholly to myself. 

Upon reaching the verge of this es- 
pecial peak of the highlands, where there 
were no longer innumerable trees to re- 
tard the vision, I again met with a group 
of American redstarts, associating with 
several Maryland yellowthroats, and a 
single black-capped  chicadee. The 
birds were lingering about a clump of 
underbrush and young saplings, which 
overhung the threatening gulf of the 
precipice ina perilous manner. It need- 
ed but hal an artist’s eve to detect the 
graceful shapes of these birds, all belong- 
ing to that great race of nature’s dainty 
children. Excepting the form of wom- 
an, what has nature presented to us that 
can compare with the symmetry of her 
birds? 

[ observed that a very handsomely 
colored male redstart would often cease 
flirting his wings and spreading his tail, 
to cling against the trunk of a sapling in 
the position assumed by the swifts ten- 
anting the chimney. Presumably, such 
actions from the redstart were to attract 
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for himself more attention than the other 
birds seemed at liberty to give to their 
comrade’s amusing vanity. 

lf a rambler had depended on_ his 
sense of hearing alone, he would have 
been unlikely to discover the redstarts, 
since they were nearly mute as the Sav- 
bath stillness, holding, perhaps, that the 
day should never be profaned by an 
American redstart. 

The song of this warbler is a brilliant 
feature of the woodlands from the time 
that he awakens in the morning—about 
4:30 o’clock—until the latter part of the 
afternoon. It is, indeed, a most difficult 
matter to translate bird songs into Eng- 
lish so as to be intelligible to the reader, 
because cold type cannot give the par- 
ticular inflection of each syllable taken 
from these melodies. The most that any 
writer can hope to accomplish is to give 
his reader a partial idea of the carols 
sung by these fair minstrels. So, in 
finding expressions to best represent our 
warbler’s impromptu, I will write it: “U 
que-que-que-que-a que!” Each of these 
notes rises in tone to the culmination. 
Although the song is sharp and rather 
plain, the minstrel delivers it with a spir- 
ited and emphatic voice, often opening 
his fan-like tail and raising his wings 
to give the madrigal more importance. 
His theme has always reminded me of 
that other tireless singer, the red-eyved 
vireo, Which is silent at no time during 
the warm spring and summer days. The 
redstart has yet another song—a _ varia- 
tion of the first, perhaps—which has a 
quicker movement and less slurring of 
the notes than the rhapsody just de- 
scribed. Lut all that these birds of the 
mountain uttered from their impervious 
thicket was the simple call-note of 
“Cheet!” sounded with an irritated in- 
flection, as if the bird’s mental equipoise 
had been seriously disturbed. it was 
now too late in the summer to expect 
that the redstart would become very 
musical, and so I was obliged to be con- 
tent with this unvaried call to his com- 
panions. 

Unless the tyro naturalist remembers 
that the young male redstarts are similar 
in appearance to the female, he will soon 
imagine that the feminine numbers far 
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Lady Redstart’s 
plumage has a general shade of olive, 
decorated with vellow spots on the tail, 


surpass the masculine. 


wings, and sides of the breast. rom 
the colors of the female, Master Red- 
start undergoes a transitory period of 
change in his garments, until about the 
end of the third year he becomes a deep 
black where she is olive, and is marked 
with nery orange where she is vellow. 
While moving through the branches cf 
the tallest trees, where the leaves first 
reveal and then conceal him he has the 
appearance of a live coal, from which the 
flame has burst at several points. It 
causes no little surprise to strangers in 
finding such a beautiful warbler possess- 
ing such an unpretending melody. To 
them, nature has grievously blundered in 
not wedding beauty with all other perfec- 
tions. It is like a woman meeting all the 
requirements in face and form for the 
ideal of genius, and yet being painfully 
free from mental attractions. Ah! we 
shall soon learn well our disagreeable 
lesson, that beauty and intellect are sel- 
dom companions on this mundane 
sphere. After all, it is necessary for 
many kinds of birds to make the bird 
world; likewise, a great variety of people 
are required to make man’s world. 
Karly as mid-May, and until the sec- 
ond fortnight of August the redstart will 
be found attending to nesting duties. 
The diminutive home of the warblers is 
constructed in the shape of a cup, by 
forming a shell of woven grasses and 
pliable bark, completed with a lining of 
fine grasses to make a more substantial 
structure. The nesting birds are ver\ 
loath to depart from the nest when it is 
approached, and when they are obliged 
to do so, generally keep within a prudent 
distance from the scene. With the flight 
of the sitting bird, we observe that her 
treasure house contains three or four 
eggs of a delicate gravish tint, sometimes 
generously spotted and speckled with 
light reddish brown, forming on the ty- 
pical egg a pretty wreath around the 
large end of the shell. As for the height 
of the nest from the ground, I do not 
recollect seeing any above fifty feet, while 
the average is from one to two yards. 
From the rock upon which I was en- 
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throned, the lover of landscape could 
overlook some twelve thousand square 
miles, an area thrice that of all Connecti- 
cut. Far away against the eastern hori- 
zon the Berkshire Hills were visible; 
while very much nearer, and more quick- 
ly to be discerned, were the Hudson 
Highlands, with more than sixty miles of 
Master Hendrick’s river glimmering 
over the panorama, to lend to it a double 
sense of enchantment. The passing «of 
an occasional steamer, with its smoke 
wreathing slowly upward, as the vessel 
was in open view, and again momentar- 
tly hidden by the low hills, reminded me 
that the world had changed all about 
since the vovage of Master Hendrick 
Hudson. Who would not have liked to 
have shipped as one of the crew on the 
Half Moon, and thus to have had un- 
folded to him the beauties of our then 
unexplored dominion? 

Such is the influence of this mountain 
atmosphere that the rambler seems in- 
clined to forget the passing of time, and 
although I had departed from New York 
so recently to follow the track of the old 
Dutch navigator, all that now appeared 
misty as a distant prospect of the land- 
scape. The thought was predominant 
that a decade or more had elapsed since 
the afternoon boat carried me away from 
the metropolis, past the long escarp- 
ment of Palisades, onward by “Sunny- 
side” and Sleepy I lolly to cross the Tap- 
pan Zee, and finally to be surrounded by 
the noble Highlands. Up near West 
Point the moon drifted out from the 
scattering clouds, affording, whenever a 
pass in the mountains was revealed, a 
farther glimpse of the softly-lighted hil's. 
The clouds rapidly became darker, and 
the vessel was soon in the midst of an 
electrical storm. The traveler may pene- 
trate all regions of the world, and vet dis- 
cover nothing more grand than a night 
tempest on the Hudson. The wind 
rushed furiously through the mountains, 
carrying with it a shower of rain; the 
lightning zig-zagged with increasing 
frequency among the hills: and less oc- 
casionally, the deep voiced thunder 
jarred against the Highlands, gatherivg 
in volume of sound instead of diminish- 
ing as One mountain rolled it to another, 
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quite unwilling that the echo shou'd 
cease to reverberate among their peaks. 

Upon coming to the decks of the 
steamer in the early morning, the pas 
sengers eagerly searched the panorama 
to the west for an abrupt abutment cf 
hills, rising like a fortress against the 
sky line: 


“And lo! the Catskills print the distant sky, 
And o'er their airy tops the faint clouds 
driven, 
So soitly blending that the cheated eye 
Forgets, or which is earth, or which is 
heaven.” 


It is no other than this land of pleas- 
ant dreams and noonday _ reveries. 
Though others have written about and 
described the Hudson river and Naater- 
skill mountains, probably more than 
half of their fame can be ascribed to the 
genius of Washington Irving. Certainly 
had Irving never created a_ universal 
sympathy for the miseries of Rip Van 
Winkle, the mountains would not have 
gained that association of romance which 
is now essential to them as the very at- 
mosphere. 

A landing is made at the quaint village 
of Catskill, which, beyond dipute, is a 
most proper approach to the mountains 
Here, one becomes a passenger on the 
narrow gauge Catskill Mountain Rail- 
way: and the small locomotive with its 
coaches, dashes up through the center of 
a principal street with a reckless speed 
perfectly in keeping with the dare-devil 
enterprise of this nineteenth century. 
Every time that the train rounds a sharp 
curve the ride becomes more exhilar- 
ating, as, for an instant, the passenger is 
uncertain whether he is journeying to 
the Catskills, or traveling on the road to 
eternity. 

The Maryland yellowthroats, accom- 
panving the group of redstarts, had shift- 
ed their position while I was engrossed 
with these reflections, and now were in 
some low shrubs growing nearly slant- 
wise against the cliff. To better observe 
the vellowthre ats, | stepped forward to 
the edge of the precipice, having a care 
not to make a needless movement, as that 
might have caused me to descend nearly 
a half mile, unless, perchance, some 
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friendly tree-top should resist my dow-- 
ward flight. 

The vellowthroat is another member 
of the warbler family, and is not infre 
quently designated the  black-masked 
ground warbler. Unlike the redstaris, 
we are here made aware that both sexes 
present the same brilliant plumage. The 
ipper parts are a uniform olive green, 
contrasting in a pleasing manner with 
the rich vellow underparts, and the strik- 
ing black mask, which, starting from the 
top base of the bill, continues down un- 
der the eves and over the sides of the 
face. This mask, alone, is sufficient to 
give the bird a distinguished appearance, 
and will at once cause him to be recog- 
nized from others of the warbler race. 


rysy_? 


In the southeastern section of the em 
pire state, where I have 
migration of the birds with more particu- 
larity, the vellowthroat came to us one 
vear on the twentieth of April, and dur- 
ing another spring it was not until the 
nineteenth of May that the first arrival 
was recorded. \nd vet for all 
dates at wide variance, I can generalls 
depend upon the coming of this warbler 
early in the second week of May. In 
the autumn they oftentimes tarry until 
the last days of September, or the earliest 
week of (October. 

To be in harmony with most of the 
warblers, the vellowthroat has decided 
vocal limitations. ne of his frequent 
call syllables, or rather a combination of 
two or three svllables, has much sim 
ilarity to the chatter of our little house 
wren. His most constant call, “Cleip!” 
is sharply inflected, and not of a charac- 
ter supposed to attract attention on ac- 
count of the bird’s originality. Up to 
the time of writing this sketch, I do not 
recollect having seen any record of th: 
vellowthroat’s sonata, and, perhaps, it 
has escaped the attention of other ob- 


The song is louder and strovg- 


observed the 


+} 
these 


Server;s. 
er than any of mv warblers, omitting the 
ovenbird, and is formed by the constant 
and hurried repetition of two svllables 
for a dozen or more times: 

te-chea! te-chea!” It is loud, 
brilliant, and a refreshing theme coming 
from the underbrush of the lowlands. — | 
never vet heard this spirited ron 


as: **Te-chea! 
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smooth, 
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deau but what it did not suggest, when 
the name of the minstrel was considered, 
that famous song of “Maryland, my 
Maryland.” 

The regions to which he is peculiarly 
devoted are the banks of streams fringed 
by underbrush, and the low growth in 
the damper portions of the wooded dis- 
tricts. He loves the hiding places where 
the wild ginger and white trillium flour- 
ish, and where the vines, moss, ferns, 
and saplings intermingle in a most con- 
fused manner. Here, we discover the 
black-masked-ground warbler living in 
the contentment afforded by his favorite 
scenes: and as for his habits, we have 
not long to watch him before ascertain- 
ing that he is somewhat shver than the 
redstart. Unless it is during his migra- 
tory periods, this warbler is seldom seen 
around the villages, never exhibiting that 
friendliness characterizing the American 
redstart. Yet I do recollect a certain 
black-masked ground warbler which 


came through the open window of a 
school room one spring morning, and 


became so bewildered before making its 
egress from the building as to alight 
within reach of the greatly surprised 
children. 

from a rather peculiar idiosyncrasy, 
the Maryland yellowthroat has gained a 
place of distinction in the land of birds, 
since he has most unusual notions con- 
cerning a nesting situation. The little 
home is placed amecng the leaves of that 
plant emitting a delicate odor; “symplo- 
carpus foetidus,” otherwise, the skunk’s 
cabbage, taking its appellation from an 
animal which will not be named here. 
(Jur compliments to the bird if his ad- 
miration for the plant has never become 
so particular as to underestimate the per- 


fume. Yet, for all the despicable asso- 
ciations towhichitis subiected, “symplo- 
carpus” is one of the first growths of 


spring to greet our rambles, with its 
heart-shaped wide-veined Icaves; and so, 
| believe that it can never become un- 
worthy of the stroller’s attention. 
While wandering through the woods 
near the close of the afternoon, my path 
again by the fair blonde 
earlier in the day was 
under the 


was crossed 
damsel, who 
building =many 


fancies 
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whispering pine trees. When I start- 
ed to leave these highlands, she 
was leaning against the railing of a 
rustic bridge, seeming to be lost under 
the romantic glamour of the mountains 


where the sailors of the Half Moon set 
a Disuseuas 
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R. NATHANIEL SPRY inhab- 


ited a small detached cottage of 
red brick in Brixton Road, a 
well-known suburb of London town. 
Miss Priscilla Prim oceupied a similar 
dwelling exactly 
Both of these ve r\ genteel abodes pos- 
sessed a small garden plot in front and 
a larger one in the rear. Miss Prim was 
deveted to the cultivation of tlowers. Nir. 
Spry was an enthusiastic fisherman. 
For seven 
eligible single gentleman had been on 
the most friendly visiting terms, but Mr. 
Spry’s bashfulness was so apparent and 
Miss Prim’s modesty so painful t 
had never been abie to converse on ain 
other subject than that of gardening and 


( | yp site. 


vears this maiden lady and 


1 
t 


hat they 


fishing. 

On several occasions Mr. Spry had 
tried hard to say soft things to his neigh- 
bor, but a large lump always arose in his 


throat and prevented completion of the 


sentence. Miss Prim, too, had repeat- 
edly felt tender flutterings toward Mr. 
Spry, but was too timid to encourage 


Both of them, in facet, 
thinking how much nicer 
economical it would be to get 
married, and combine establishments 

Once when Mr. Spry had = inadver 
tently addressed the lady as Priscilla, his 
audacity so alarmed him that he retired 
from her presence immediately, covered 
with confusion and kept his room for 
two weeks afterward on plea of a severe 
toothache. 

Miss Prim, 


his advances. 
were always 
and more 


however, liked this bit of 


familiarity, and kept it ever treasured 
her memory. 
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up their nine pins. To this day, I can- 


not imagine that she ever had any ex- 
istence outside of that magical atmos- 
phere, and is still haunting the region of 


the pine trees as a spirit of the Naat- 


erskills. 
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ISarly one May morning Mr. Spry 
walked over to his neighbor's little ac 
main with the intention of asking h 
advice about a proposed fishing excur- 


also package 


had in hts 


about planting 
seed which he 


sion and 


of mignonett 


waistcoat pocket. He felt possessed this 
morning of the demon of loneliness, an: 
‘ould not exorcise it. With a good in- 
come, nothing 1a life to do, untroubled 
by chick or child, whatever couid be 


he reason of it? 
\liss Prim’‘s 
rather 
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kept cottage to his 
premises, 
superintendence of an ancik 

harwoman, a 
han ever and added to 
Just as he had 


own 


inder the 
org 


big-bonneted c 
more forcibly I 

his feelings of desolation. 
reached the highest 
and orphanage, Miss Prim enter 
Phe lady, in spite of her mature years. 
and pretty in her cool 
morning gown that Mr. Spry made up 
his mind then and there to obtain her 
for his own if such a thing were possible. 
N though a middle-aged gentlema1 

in | 


\t ‘Vy. 
he had as much romance in his composi- 
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degre. Of triendies 


Ness 


] + 
looked sO SWeer 


tion as any young fellow of nineteen, 
and, while mentally revolving in his mind 


the best and easiest methods of popping 
the question, he rejected them all until 
he hit upon one which he thought, from 
its novelty and courtliness, would speak 
most strongly in his favor. This 
he resolved to act upon at once. 
First, he invited himself, accompanied 
into the rear garden, un- 
iooking at some snow- 
Then he mentioned having with 


idea 


by his hostess, 
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him some special mignonette seeds 
which he would like to present her, and 
begged her to place a small space of 
ground at his disposal in which to plant 
them himself. He impressed upon her 
the rarity and preciousness of that par- 
ticular variety of the mignonette family, 
and admonished her to keep the bed well 
weeded and carefully watered. He said 
that he wished her to have the full credit 
of whatever remarkable results might 
accrue from their growth, and that he 
should not call to see her or them again 
until they were half-grown. 

Miss Prim’s curiosity was whetted to 
the utmost as she wondered what could 
be so uncommon in the annuals he pro- 
posed to plant. However, she showed 
him the desired spot of ground and, at 
his request, left him alone to make the 


experiment. 

After the lady’s back was turned, Mr. 
Spry chuckled to himself as he proceed- 
ed to finely pulverize about six feet 
square in which he tenderly sowed the 
precious seeds. He then covered the 
hallowed spot with a piece of netting, a 
safeguard against cats, and departed. 

Bright and early each morning Mss 
Prim watered the sacred spot in which 
wert deposited the marvellous seeds. In 
a few davs her curiosity on the subject 
had grown so intense that the square of 
ground itself had become a_ terrible 
nightmare to her, preventing sleep. 

True to his promise, Mr. Spry remain- 
ed away, and she felt that it was for some 
special object connected with the seeds. 
Knowing her bashful admirer’s bent of 
mind, she felt intuitively that the seed- 
planting was related in some manner or 
other to his intentions toward herself. 

“Why can't the foolish fellow write 
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me a letter?” she asked of her favorite 
Tabby. reposing on her lap. No letter 
coming, she continued to tend and water 
the seeds with a maternal solicitude. 

()n the ninth day a tiny patch of green 
showed itself, differing in nothing appar- 
ent from the ordinary mignonette. A 
few more days and the little green patch 
began to assume the appearance of let- 
ters, but not sufficiently clear to be in- 
telligible. 

Miss Prim now spent almost all her 
time in the garden, trving to wrest its 
secret from the unwilling posy-bed. 
However, a warm sunny day did the 
deed, for on the evening of the fifteenth 
day out of the rich dark soil stood the 
following letters in bold relief: 

“WILL YOU CAST YOUR LINE OF LIFE WITH ME? 
SAY YES, DARLING. 


Reading this aesthetic proposal, Miss 
Priscilla almost fainted with embarrass- 
ment. Soon awakening to the fact that 


there was no one to witness her maidenly 


blushes, she wisely decided to turn her 


attention to a repiy. Seizing her rake, 


she ruthlessly destroyed certain tufts of 


the fragrant foliage and darted into the 
house. . 

She spent the day in a state of trepida- 
tion pitiful to behold, trembling at every 
noise and almost fainting when the door- 
bell rang. Karly next morning Mr. 
Spry called, looking very nervous and 
linding her equally timid 
stanimered afew 


niuserable. 
and excitable, he 


syllables and retreated into the garden. 

There, instead of the symmetrical pro- 
posal which he had left, just two little 
green tufts of lettering met his view, 
which read: 


YES, DARLING, 
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HE “Sunset Limited” was hurry- 
ing across southern Arizona at a 
fifty mile gait. In the smoking 
compartment of the Pullman a party of 
young men lounged, gazing with ab- 
sorbed interest at the beauties of the 
shifting scenery. Although the month 
was February, the day was warm and 
pleasant, and the breezes that entered the 
car windows were soft and caressing. 
That fine, almost impalpable mixture of 
alkali and sand, the dust of the desert so 
annoying to travelers by the more north- 
ern routes, was noticeably absent. 

The long train swung. gracefully 
around a curve, bringing into view a 
queer, fantastic-shaped mountain that 
rose abruptly from the group of low, 
rocky hills clustering about its base. One 
of the men of the party observed it silent- 
ly for a moment, then catching up book 
and pencil he began sketching rapidly its 
bold, harsh outlines. 

“That is well done, sir,” exclaimed a 
stern-faced, middle-aged man who had 
just entered the compartment, and_ his 
keen grey eyes scanned the sketch. “But 
vou have omitted one of the principal 
features of the mountain. Yonder,” he 
vent on, directing the other’s attention 
with his finger, “do you not see just 
above the crest of the intervening hill, 
a cleft in the mountain's side?” 

“Ah, ves; now I see it,” the artist ex- 
claimed, and his nimble fingers quickly 
penciled it into the sketch. “You must 
have sharp eyes, sir,” he said, closing his 
book and turning to the stranger, “or 
you would not have noticed what my 
younger eyes failed to discover.” 

“I knew just where to look for the 
canon,” was the reply. “If there is any 
spot on earth that is photographed indel- 
ibly on my memory, it is the Haunted 
Mountain, there, and its Canon del 
Muerte—the Canon of Death.” 

“Indeed!” the artist exclaimed with 
quickened interest. “Then you are ac- 


quainted with the country through which 


we are passing?” 

“Yes,” the older man replied, “I know 
every bush and stone along the Southern 
from Kl Paso to Los Angeles, and that 
mountain in particular, for it was within 
the gloomy walls of the canon that I had 
my narrowest escape from death. There, 
now you can see into the mouth of the 
canon,” he exclaimed, as the rounding of 
another curve brought a different view 
of the mountain. “And if you had field 
glasses,’ he went on, “you could see two 
crosses standing just within it. They 
mark the graves of two of my old-time 
comrades, and the spot where I almost 
lost my life.” 

“Would you mind relating the story?” 
the artist asked, as he and his com- 
panions drew nearer to the stranger. 

“Oh, no,” the other replied. “But | 
will first call your attention to that heap 
of battered tin cans out there in the 
prairie,—there, almost covered by drift- 
ing sand. Did you see them? At one 
time they belonged to me,” he went on, 
his gaze resting thoughtfully on the hills 
that were trooping by with dignified 
haste. “I had a contract with the com- 
pany to board the men who were en- 
gaged in building the road, and where 
you saw the cans, the camp cars were 
standing on a temporary spur track, 
when the incidents I am about to relate 
occurred.” 

For a few moments the narrator 
paused, puffing meditatively at his cigar, 
and gazing out across the prairie with the 
round-eyed look of a man trying to re- 
call scenes long vanished. 

“Tt was in the ‘man-before-breakfast’ 
days of Arizona,” he resumed, “and it 
was a wild, rough life we led. During 
the day the greater part of the men were 
kept busy at work, but at night the camp 
resounded with oaths, mingled with the 
clinking of glasses and the flip and flut- 
ter of cards, while occasionally the sharp 
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crack of a revolver would announce that 
some poor fellow would see no more of 
home and friends. It was every man for 
himself and the devil for all. As I now 
look back to that time it all seems like a 
dream. Yet, as I look out across the 
desert and recall the dingy interiors of 
the camp cars, this, "—and a comprehen- 
sive wave of his hand took in the sumptu- 
ous fittings of the magnificent coach— 
“seems to be as beautifully unreal as a 
mirage.” 

“A palace in a desert is, indeed, a para- 
dox,” the artist observed. 

“Yes, ves, quite so,” the other replied. 
“But my story—I am wandering from it. 
One morning while our cars were side- 
tracked back there at the mound of tin 
cans, | looked out of my window and 
spied a magnificent blacktail deer graz- 
ing in the little valley, not a great dis- 
tance from the cars. For some time 
had had no meat other than bacon, and 
the prospect of a juicy venison ham in- 
duced Jim Wharton, my bunkmate, to 
get out his rifle and start after the deer. 
Poor Jim! It was the last time I ever 
saw him alive,” and the narrator paused 
a moment, gazing sadly toward the 
mountain. “Jim did not return during 
the day and was still absent the next 
morning. That, however, did not worry 
me, for I knew he was no tenderfoot, and 
would not get lost in little mountains lik« 
these. | just supposed the deer had led 
him a long chase, and that he would 
show up some time during the day. 

“But imagine my surprise upon glanc- 
ing carelessly toward the mountain the 
next morning to see the self-same deer, 
or one that looked just like it, grazing 
peacefully in the valley. Still I had no 
suspicion of anything wrong, and when 
Jack Alford announced his intention to 
make a try for the deer, I gave hima nice 
lunch to carry along, thinking maybe 
he’d run across Jim and find him hungry. 
Neither Jim nor Jack was in his seat at 
the supper table that night, and I began 
to feel uneasy. After supper [ hunted 
up the superintendent in charge of the 
camp, and confided my fears to him, but 
he laughed at me. 

“T was far from satisfied, however, and 
when the next morning I again saw the 


buck grazing in the valley, both Jack and 
Jim being still absent, | determined to 
make a personal investigation of the 
seeming mystery.  LDefore starting, | 
again saw the superintendent, whose face 
now wore a slightly troubled look, and 
informed him of my intended search for 
the missing men. Having obtained his 
promise to send out a party to hunt for 
me, should [ fail to return before night- 
fall, | shouldered my rifle and started off 
toward the deer. 

‘| made no effort to conceal my move- 
ments, and was not surprised that the 
animal did not permit me to come within 
rifle range. He threw up his head and 
calmly surveyed me for a moment, then 
trotted slowly, and somewhat stiffly, it 
seemed to me, down the valley. | had 
gotten the absurd notion into my head 
that the deer was in some way responsi- 
ble for the disappearance of my friends, 
and with the determination to follow him 
as long as | could keep in sight, I pushed 
ahead at my best gait. The buck did not 
seem to be alarmed at my continued pur- 
suit, and would occasionally stop and 
nibble at a bunch of grass, t 
on ahead again. 

“It was getting along toward noon, 


1 
} 


hen scamper 


when I reached a place where the hills 
began to close in on the valley, which 
soon became a rock-strewn ravine, flank- 
ed on either side by bare rocky hills. 
Narrower and deeper grew the ravine, 
until, as it made a sharp bend at the foot 
of the mountain, it became a canon. The 
deer, still following the course of the 
ravine, turned into the bend and disap- 
peared. But as I came in sight of the 
canon I saw him standing and looking 
back, as though waiting for me. In- 
stantly he bounded away and disappear- 
ed again, this time within the gloomy 
walls of the canon. 

“The strange actions of the animal had 
made me suspicious, but I,could not put 
my fears into anything like tangible 
form, and feeling somewhat ashamed of 
them I followed him into the canon, pro- 
ceeding slowly and looking cautiously 
about. I had not gone far in this way, 
when I again caught sight of the buck, 
standing not a great distance from me, 
and within easy range. As my rifle flew 
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to my shoulder he sprang to one side, 
much as a human being would have done 
under like circumstances, and disappear- 
ed behind a large rock. Instantly | be- 
gan running at full speed, hoping to take 
the deer unawares and get a nearer shot. 
I was nearing the rock, my rifle at a full 
cock and held at a ready, when I| stepped 
on a stone that turned and threw me 
headlong to the ground. At the same 
instant the canon was filled with the 
thundercus reverberations of a rifle shot 
and I felt a burning, stinging pain in my 
right arm. 

“It is wonderful how rapidly the hu- 
man mind can act,” the narrator re- 
sumed, after having paused to light a 
fresh cigar. “In the short space of time 
intervening between the report of the 
rifle and my contact with the earth, all 
the events of that day, as well as of the 
two days preceding, were reviewed in my 
mind. And like a flash it came to me 
that my friends had been decoved into 
the canon, just as I had been, and then 
shot down by an unseen foe. 

“As I fell, my rifle dropped from my 
wounded hand, but realizing that a 
struggle for my life lay before me,’ I 
grasped it with my other hand as I be- 
gan scrambling to my feet. I had just 
regained a standing position, when an- 
other shot rang out, but fortunately the 
bullet missed its aim. Then, before I 
could turn around, | was struck from be- 
hind a violent blow that sent me to the 
earth again. 

“It may seem strange,” he went on, 
“but during the time occupied by my 
second fall my mind was wholly taken up 
by a desire to see my assailant, and in 
falling I managed to turn so that I fell on 
my back. A sight that I will carry in my 
memory as long as | live met my startled 
eves. An Apache Indian, hideously 
smeared with paint and dirt, a murder- 
ous-looking knife in his hand, was 
throwing himself upon me. Instantly 
his knee struck my chest with crushing 
force and my right arm, already power- 
less, was pinioned as by a vise. Then 


the hand in which the Indian grasped his 
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knife was raised aloft, and descended like 
a lightning flash, burving the blade in my 
breast. 

“Instinctively my left hand, which still 
retained its grasp on my rifle, was 
thrown upward to ward off the blow. The 
weight of the short but heavy rifle barrel 
drew it down on the Indian's back, and 
with a_ wild hope thrilling my heart, | 
saw the muzzle settle down and _ res\ 
against his head. With the remnant of 
my fast-ebbing strength my thumb con- 
vulsively pressed the trigger. <A stun- 
ning report followed. Then a heavy 
weight sank down on me and I became 
unconscious. 

“| was roused by an excruciating pain. 
Faces dimly familiar were bending over 
me. ‘Handle him easy, boys, he ain't 
dead,’ I thought I heard a far-away voice 
say; then I relapsed into unconscious- 
ness. When I again opened my eyes | 
was lying in my bunk, my head throb- 
bing and aching and an insatiable thirst 
consuming me. 

“Alarmed by my failure to return to 
camp, the superintendent had sent a 
party of heavily armed men to search for 
me. They easily followed my trail and 
found me, the Apache (dead, of course, 
for his head was blown to pieces) lying 
on top of me. The day following anoth- 
er party went to the canon and after a 
prolonged search succeeded in finding 
the savagely-mutilated bodies of my 
friends. 

“The deer hide with which the Indian 
had disguised himself and the two short, 
knotty sticks he used in lieu of fore legs 
are now the most valuable souvenirs of 
my life on the frontier.” 

Just then a shrill whistle from the en- 
gine announced the near approach of the 
train to a station and the stranger rose to 
his feet. 

“T get off here,” he exclaimed. “Yes,” 
he added, noticing the questioning look 
in the eves of the others, “I am going out 
to the canon. You see, Jim was—my 
brother,” and the car door closed softly 
behind him. 











EDIT ONIAL 


Our subscribers will notice that this issue of 


A Desirable FIELD AND STREAM bears date of September instead 
Change of August. We decided that this was the most 


auspicious time to make such a change and come out 
early instead of late in the month as heretofore. We find this pleases our readers 
better and will increase our sales with newsdealers. It will be noticed that the 
serial number of this issue follows the last in regular order, and each subscriber 
will receive the twelve issues due in return for a vear’s subscription, which means 
that the date of expiration will be extended one month beyond the original 
period, 
Now that the war has ceased to be the one subject 
“When the Red Gods of popular interest, the sportsman will have leisure to 
Call to You” map out his fall plan of campaign. Guns, ammuni- 
tion, game, territory, routes, guides and all questions 
and things connected with the institution and conduct of a successful hunting ex- 
pedition will receive attention. Perhaps the most perplexing problem of all is 
the choice of the field, the territory in which it is proposed to hunt. This choice 
depends, of course, upon the particular description of the game the sportsman 
wishes to capture. If he has an ardent, unsatisfied longing for a fine head, he 
will go, probably, to Maine, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia or Manitoba for 
moose; to Quebec for caribou; to Montana or Wyoming for elk and bighorn, 
or to Wisconsin, Minnesota, Washington, Oregon, or one of a dozen other states 
or territories, for deer. Goats are numerous in the mountain ranges of [ritish 
Columbia. Black and brown bears and other animals which tempt the sporis- 
man upon paths not worn by human feet, are also common in any of the tervi- 
tory named. If he must have grizzly, he will roll his blankets for Alaska. For 
antelope there is, perhaps, no better ground than the great plains of the Canadian 
Northwest. Geese, ducks and prairie chickens will probably turn his eyes in 
the direction of the Dakotas or Manitoba. Quail are abundant in many states 
and particularly in the middle West and in southwestern Ontario. Ruffed grouse 
may be found almost anywhere. So may hares or rabbits. 


These hints are offered for the consideration of 
No Offence, The Man Who Does Not Know. The other one, 
Please ! the one who does, need not assume that we suppose 
him in want of enlightenment, and look with scorn 
upon us from the height of his superior knowledge. They are not meant for him. 
But the sportsman who visits one of these hunting regions is not likely to re- 
turn disappointed. A good choice of territory, in addition to being the first, is 
also the most important thing. So, fellow-sportsmen, choose well, and good 
luck to you. And 
When the red gods call you out and you must go.” 
“Send your way is clear before you. 


The winter of 1897-8 was the most favorable 

Chickens known for many years for the prairie chicken on the 

Plentiful plains of the Dakotas and western Minnesota, and 

there seems not to have been anything very detri- 

mental in the spring and early summer weather. The stubble fields of those states 

will swarm with the birds, and there will be rare sport ahead for the lucky ones 

who can take “a day off” and spend it in that famous region of unlimited range 
and sunshine. 
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A correspondent says: In the fall of 1896-7 an ex- 

Ornithological tensive district of cornfields in southwestern Minne- 
Telepathy sota and northwestern Iowa was overtaken unharvest- 

ed by an early and deep snowfall. Very soon after- 

wards the prairie chickens began to congregate in these fields, which the extreme 
low price of corn caused the farmers to abandon, and no attempt was made to 
gather the crop. It was not long before thousands of the birds had found secure 
shelter and were enjoying choice food in the standing corn, where they made 
themselves perfectly at home. They seem to have gathered from every direction 
and to have made distant flights even of one hundred miles or more in order to 
reach the scene of the fat pickings. Isit not a little curious how the news of this 
windfall was spread among the cocks of the plains, that seldom make flights 
of more than a few miles at most? How could the birds at such distances know 


of those fields? Have they some means of communication unknown to the 
naturalist. ? 


The wild pigeon, which used to be the most nu- 
Where are the merous game bird of America, is believed by some 
naturalists to have emigrated to other regions and not 
by any means to be exterminated. It is said that one 
year ago a large flock of these birds were in the Oklahoma territory, where it re- 
mained for some time. Mexico, California, Central and South America, together 
with some of the Pacific islands, are said to be the regions where the pigeon has 
sought refuge, but it is not likely that anything definite is known as to its pres- 
ent habitat or whether it exists in any considerable number. If it does it is re- 
markable that it is not sometimes seen in its old haunts in the Northern States, 
which it might easily reach in a few days’ flight. 


Pigeons 


The Interstate Association has arranged all pre- 
The Grand liminary details pertaining to the seventh annual 
American Handicap Grand American Handicap tournament, and contracts 
have been signed for the holding of this great event 
at Elkwood Park, Long Branch, N. J.,on April 11, 12 and 13, 1899. The re- 
quirements and exacting details connected with a tournament of the scope of the 
Grand American Handicap are of such a nature as would necessitate the securing 
of the most perfectly-appointed shooting grounds obtainable for the holding of 
the event. The Elkwood Park grounds to-day are unrivaled. No finer arrange- 
ments could be made for live bird shooting and none equal to them exist in this. 
or any other country. Therefore, the Interstate Association feels confident that 
its selection of these grounds will meet with the hearty approval of a great ma~ 
jority of those who contemplate taking part in the tournament. FIELD AND 
STREAM hopes that some of its friends among the western shooters may carry off 
a liberal share of the honors, and to this end that they will keep the event in view 
and prepare for it. 


Send to the advertising department of the Great 


A Great Fishing and Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn., and get a copy of 
Shooting Line their latest book, Shooting and Fishing. The Great 


Northern is known as the “game line” of the North- 
west, and this entertainingly written volume, with the game laws and other 
information it contains, is invaluable to the sportsman. 
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Irom the developments of the past year, in Min- 
Law Breakers and nesota, the Dakotas and Wisconsin, one would think 
the Courts that the time had arrived when it was necessary to 
prohibit the sale of all kinds of game, and the game 
fish—such as trout, perch, perch-pike and bass of all kinds—in open market. 
At least some potent means is necessary to prevent the dishonest slaughter and 
sale of game by market hunters. <A barrelful of ruffed grouse or a saddle of 
venison receives as much attention from one of these gentry, and he appears just 
as willing to take the risk, as though it were a carload. These lawbreakers are so 
persistent and bold that they attempt to smuggle game between the legs of the 
law enforcers, and do not hesitate to shoot a game warden, as was the case in the 
foul murder of such an officer last winter in northern Minnesota by a gang of 
poachers. Indeed, game wardens fared rather badly in Minnesota last year. The 
Indians murdered another near Cass Lake. There must be profit in this game 
smuggling business. The men engaged in it had a test suit pending in the Su- 
preme Court of Minnesota, which, if they had won, would have opened a free 
way for their illicit trade. The court, however, gave the decision against them. 
It cannot be denied, though, that the courts seem to be entirely too easy with 
game smugglers, who usually get off with a nominal fine, in cases where the law 
demands thousands of dollars or imprisonment 


Mr. John Fery, the distinguished German artist, 


More Good Pictures is about going West on another hunting trip, after big 
in Prospect game, and will make photos and sketches of wild ani- 


mals which ie will later work up into paintings for 
FIELD AND STREAM. Examples of Mr. Fery’s work have already appeared in the 
magazine and we feel like congratulating ourselves and our subscribers on having 
interested Mr. Fery in the magazine and added him to our staff. 

Just before going to press we received the beautiful picture of bird dogs 
by Edmund H. Osthaus, of Toledo, O., which appears in this issue. Mr. Os- 
thaus’ work in this line is some of thebest ever done, and he is already famous 
for it among sportsmen. 


Photos Wanted We wish every reader of FIELD AND STREAM who 
can afford it, when he or she goes afield would carry a camera and send us good 
views (not poses or large game bags) of interesting subjects and incidents, for re- 
production in the columns of the magazine. Photography, too, adds greatly to 
the charm of an outing and the process has been so simplified and cheapened as 
to be within the reach of almost anyone. 


Sportsmen will be interested in the account of the 


Cuba for the attractions offered them by Cuba, by Hon. John T. 
Sportsman Hyatt, Jr., late vice-consul to Santiago, in this issue. 


Our readers can get a pamphlet containing much 
valuable information about the resources in general of this favored island by ad- 
dressing Mr. Hyatt at 34 and 36 Wall Street. New York. 


We hear very little about sport in South America. 

Below the Perhaps it is the uncanny crocodiles and huge py- 

Equator thons, which are alleged to have a penchant for mak- 

ing it uncomfortable for the man with a smokeless 

powder gun who ventures into their territory that are responsible for this, yet 

if time and circumstances permitted, a few enthusiastic lovers of the rifle, big 

game and primitive forest should find something to interest them in the solitudes 

of Patagonia. That country may be easily reached from New York, and it is a 

territory where some rare shooting may be enjoved. And then, too, it is rather 
far south for the crocodiles and pythens. 


PHOTO FROM LIFE BY OF, R. W. SHUFELDT 





THE COMMON RACCOON 
7 I >> AF \ (\ INI “Al INT lar « RZ TINT 
THE RACQOON AND ITS KIN 
R. W. Suvretor, M. D., C. M. Z. S. 
If one will turn to any modern treatise of a der. Above, it is of an ashy brown color, 
general character devoted to the life histories lighter upon the under parts. This coon is a 


of mammals, it will be noted in the part de- 
scribing their geographical distribution that 
there are certain groups, such the 
dentia (mice, squirrels, hares, etc.), which are 
eminently cosmopolitan in habitat, while 
others, and usually the very small groups. 
have a restricted range. To this latter class 
belongs the family of raccoons (Procyoni- 
dae), of which the well-known animal, widely 
called the coon in this country, can claim the 
most extensive acquaintanceship. Science 
has created the genus “Procyon” to contain 
this form, and its South American cousin, 
the crab-eating raccoon. Our coon, the type 
of the genus, is “P. lotor,” while the latter 


as *Ro- 


is known as “P. cancrivorus,” an animal 
found most abundantly from Panama_ to 
Guiana. It rather closely resembles our 


species, but its body is longer and more slen- 





good tree-climber, and is more nocturnal in 
its habits than its in the United 
States. Although most tond of following the 
water courses tor crabs, fish and frogs, it is 
nevertheless a robber about the plantations, 
taking a chicken whenever it can get 
Grapes, acorns, berries, birds and their eggs 
form a part of its diet-list, and sugar- 
cane is its special delight. This raccoon sup- 
plants ours over the territory where it oc- 
curs, and the two are the only ones known 
to science at the present time. 

We have, however, another genus with us, 
the genus 3assaris,” containing the very 
elegant raccoon-like animal known in Arizona 
as the Miner’s Pet, and in other places as the 
cacomistle, (B. astuta). This form is closely 
allied to the common coon, and, as in the lIat- 
ter’s case, also has a Southern relative, and 
that too, by the way, the only other species 
(289) 
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of the caeomistle thus far discovered; I refer 
to the Southern “Bassaris” of Central Amer- 
ica (B. sumichrasti). Our Northern caco- 
mistle is more slender in buiid than the 
raccoon, and of more elegant proportions. 
Its tail is longer and its nose sharper, while 
its feet are more digitigrade than they are in 
“Procyon,” in which genus they are subplan- 
tigrade, the soles of the feet not coming in 
contact with the ground when the animal 
walks, as they do when it stands still. 

None of the representatives of the three 
remaining genus of the raccoon family (Cer- 
coleptes, Nasua, and Bassaricyon) are inhabi- 
tants of the United States, all having ranges 
south of our boundaries. They are all ex- 
tremely interesting animals, but owing to the 
fact just stated, they cannot properly claim 
our attention here. 

Cacomistles were formerly, but very erron- 
eously, placed in a family known as_ the 
“Viverridae,” a remarkable group of which 
the civets and the genets are well-known rep- 
resentatives. It was not until later that 
science pointed out that its nearest of kin 
were the typical raccoons. Upon several oc- 
casions this beautiful and gentle creature has 
been kept in the collection of animals at the 
United States National Zoological Gardens at 
Washington, and it is sure to attract the at- 
tention of visitors. Its elegant banded black- 
and-white tail over a foot long, with the 
distinct bridled markings upon its head and 
body, lend to it a very striking appearance. 
Very properly it might be called the ring- 
tailed raccoon, as in reality it is known in 
many parts of Texas. When kept as a pet 
it is found to be lively and playful, though 
very shy and fond of hiding away from sight. 
It will eat almost anything, and in Mexico, 
where they run about the dwellings and out- 
buildings, they catch many rats and mice. 
It has a way oi barking, with its pretty tail 
curled over its back, like a squirrel. The lit- 
ter of young usually consists of three or four 
at a birth. 

Our common raccoon is becoming rapidly 
exterminated in many parts of the country, 
but it is yet very abundant in almost. all 
Southern localities. So well known is its ap- 
pearance and form that detailed description is 
rendered unnecessary. Moreover, a_ few 
months ago, T succeeded in securing the pho- 
tograph of a living specimen and this is here 
reproduced as an illustration to the present 
paper. 

Our sportsmen and other writers, have, 
since the discovery of the country, constantly 
contributed accounts having reference to the 
life-history of the raccoon, and the great sport 
there is in hunting these animals by moon- 
light, with a good pack of dogs. Sometimes. 
too, they are caught in traps, but they have 
to be skillfully set, as the coon is extremely 
cunning and not easily taken in this way. My 
experience with them as pets. agrees very 
well with an authority T have before me who 


writes that they are easily tamed, but very 
troublesome after becoming so. 

“He uses his fore-feet like hands, and is an 
expert pickpocket. He will follow his master 
even along the streets of a town. He is, 
however, perpetually peering about, and his 
inquisitiveness becomes, after a time, quite 
tedious and vexatious. His greediness for 
sugar, honey, and other sweet things, renders 
him importunate and troublesome.” 

I found coons very numerous in_ the 
Cypress swamps of Southern Louisiana and 
\labama, where they devour many birds’ 
eggs, as well as the eggs of the soft-shelled 
turtle. They are also very fond of frogs and 
mussels. It has been said that along the 
coast in the Southern States the coons feed 
upon a small species of oyster found there, 
and that sometimes, where the shell of the 
bivalve is fixed to a rock, it closes upon the 
paw of the animal, holding it fast until the 
returning tide drowns him. A case of this 
kind would have to come under my personal 
observation before I could be induced to be- 
lieve it. In the sedgy bayous sometimes wild 
fowl are caught and destroyed by them, and 
being an agile climber he has no trouble, 
with his dextrous fore-limbs and paws, to rob 
the nests of woodpeckers and other birds that 
build in tree-cavities. 

Farmers are down upon coons, as a rule, 
because they rob the cornfields of the ears of 
young green corn, and this to an extent as 
to be a formidable menace to the success of 
the crop. When hunting for insects of 
various kinds, the sharp and flexible nose of 
the raccoon comes well into play, and it is 
curious to observe to what good use he puts 
the organ while thus engaged. No wonder 
that a naturalist writer at hand has said that 
the raccoon “is an animal of large resources 
and marked character. He goes prowling 
about as well by night as by day. He is a 
fisher, a hunter, a trapper, a reaper, or a fly 
catcher, as occasion may require. He is in 
stinctively cunning as the fox, inquisitive and 
meddlesome as the monkey, greedy as a bear, 
sly as a cat. In northern climates, on the 
approach of winter, he retires to his home 
and sleeps like the bear till spring, or only 
goes abroad occasionally in fair weather. At 
the South, he is active during the year. His 
nest is usually made in the hoilow trunk of a 
tree. From four to six young ones are pro- 
duced at a birth, this event taking place in 
May. The young coons are half as big as a 
rat, and utter a plaintive wail like an infant.” 

It took me the best part of a day to secure 
the picture that illustrates the present article, 
and if the artist in zoological photography 
really wants a good lively time, he can easily 
get it by an attempt to try this thing. For 
perversity. for obtrusiveness. for cunning, for 
ferocity: for greediness, and for general fun, 
the coon is at his best under these circum- 
stances above: all others. Some day I will 
give my experiences upon this point. 


SEE 








IN THE WEST WITH NOTE- 
BOOK AND KODAK 


CLARKE HELME Loomis 
There was no 
particularly distin- 
tinguished on the 
passenger train, 
excepting the 
FIELD AND STREAM 
representative. The 
train was scurrying 
along through west 
Central Illinois, 
headed for St. 
Louis, and I was 
availing myself of 
the exclusive jour- 
nalistic privilege of 
riding second-class 
ona first-class 
ticket. The en 
joyment of this 
prerogative ol 
course necessitates a seat in the smoking car 
and I was therefore revelling in the addi 
tional delight of a pipe of my favorite tobacco 
Presently—it was eight o'clock P. M., and 
high time—the colored porter or baggageman 
or some other of the officials, became hungry 
and concluded to stop the train and get some- 
thing to eat, incidentally allowing the FIELD 
AND STREAM representative to do likewise. 
Here I made a discovery; there.is a railroad 
lunch bazaar where one can barter five cents 
for a cup of excellent coffee, get a civilized 
sort of sandwich for the same price, and pie 
—good pie—likewise. I don’t propose to 
give the snap away, for if the man who con 
ducts that lunch counter finds out what he is 
missing some one will suffer. 





AUTHOR 


‘ 

St. Louis is a nice place, as nice places go. 
That is to say, a great many of the people 
that live there claim they like it. They are 
quite welcome to do this, but while I was 
there it rained and if there is anything that 
especially tends to inflate my bosom with a 
wild, untamed yearning for Nature’s solitude 
of wind-swept hills and gushing streams it is 
a ten hours’ seance with St. Louis streets and 
atmosphere on a rainy day. That's all. 


Away we sped westward into the game re- 
gions of Southern Missouri to the beautiful 
little capital of the State—Jefferson City. 
While this section is not, from the stand- 
point of a pot-hunter or game-hog, a “hun- 
ter’s paradise,” there is an abundance of good 
shooting and fishing in season for those to 
whom all of sport lies not in excessive slaugh- 
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ter. The greater part of the sport is on the 
Gasconade and The Maries rivers. There 


are some deer leit, also plenty of wild turkeys. 
Quail are there in large number, as are also 
geese and ducks in season. There are some 
prairie chickens, but not so many as formerly. 
‘Coon hunting is a favorite pastime, the same 
being true of fox-hunting with hounds. Both 
the red and gray varieties of foxes are plenti- 
ful, and many fine packs of hounds are owned 
in the southern sections of the State. Black 
bass, crappies, “jack salmon” and pike in the 
Gasconade and The Maries afford ample op- 
portunities for the more aesthetic disciple of 
Walton, while for the humble minded fisher- 
man the Missouri swarms with huge catfish. 
They tell some pretty fair catfish 
around those parts. Just a few days prior to 
my arrival, as one of the natives informed me, 
a catfish had been captured, and upon an in- 
vestigation of his interior mechanical arrange 
ments an eight-pound pug dog in an excellent 
state of preservation was brought to light 


stories 
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JACKSON 


The dog was weighed (so my informant said), 
but the fish was not; the matter of the latter's 
avoirdupois will therefore ever remain a dark- 
hued mystery. But he must have been a large 
one. 

There is something peculiar about a South- 
ern Missouri mosquito. It may be well to 
say, however, before going any farther that 
they are not as peculiar—neither are they as 
large—as some of the charming anecdotes re 
lated concerning them. 

~ ~ 
* 

Speaking of peculiar things reminds me o 
the Missouri mule. This impulsive pastora 
creature—the genuine clay-colored, sway- 


I 
1 
| 


backed, flap-eared, ornery cuss of past, pres- 
ent and presumably future history—is consid- 
erably like unto the Missouri mosquito, only 
a little larger and a 


trifle more ornery and 





peculiar. When the natives down in that 
country want to move a house they don't 
hire a moving outfit and go to all that sort 
of expense; not much. They just ride up to 
the house on one of those native mules, tie 
the beast to the corner with a rope halter and 
then make him think he is wanted to stand 
there. Neither the Missouri mosquito nor 


the Missouri mule are classed among the 
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game animals of that section, however, al- 
though they are both exceedingly game on 
occasions—most occasions. 


Over at Sedalia the boys—that is, the 
sportsmen—principally run to dog. It is the 
headquarters of the Missouri Field Trials 


Association, where several of the head officers 
of the Association are located. You want to 
know all about before you go to 
Sedalia 


dogs 


* 


It was at a Sunday dinner at a hotel in one 
of the smaller cities. The table girl was fat 
and frouzy, and she lacked most of the minor 
conventionalities of modern society. Sut 
the climax came when she casually remarked: 
“When you all gets ready fer ice-cream jest 
holler.” We hollered. 


* 


There are some beautiful little tree-fringed 
lakes in Southern Missouri, and most of them 
teem with fish. Some, of course, are owned 
by clubs or private individuals and have been 
artificially stocked. 3ut the fish are there, 
and are easy to catch. That’s why I caught 
some. In the western part of the State 
game is scarcer, until you get away down in 
the Ozarks, but there is still some, and as 
most of the fellows are ardent trap shooters, 
they manage to have a little fun occasionally. 
And in the southwestern portions there is 
plenty of fish, fur, and fowl for all comers,— 
except game-hogs. Going on down one gets 
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into the heart of the great coal and natural 
gas belt. There nearly every town is on the 
“boom,” and many sporting clubs with large 
membership exist; the members are genuine 
sportsmen and good fellows, too. This sec- 
tion, and from here south, is a favorite ren- 
dezvous for Kansas City sportsmen. It con- 
stitutes the best deer country in Missouri, 
and quail are so thick that it seems almost 
impossible to ever kill them out; but it isn’t. 
In the Neasha and other streams is splendid 
black bass fishing, and, as in the Eastern and 
Central Southern portions of the State, ducks 
and geese abound in season. 

There is an old saying that “It never rains 
but it pours.” For the benefit of anyone 
desiring the information I will state that that 
saying originated in southwestern Missouri. 
I was putting in a Sunday in a town down 
there and for forty consecutive hours the 
water vats above were turned upside down 
with an absolute disregard for results below. 
It was pleasant, and I took passage on the 
first train that seemed to be going my way. 
The results of the downpour were everywhere 
in evidence along the road. Creeks and 
bayous swollen beyond all capacity for reten- 
tion, and everything flooded. Hundreds of 
acres of grain and corn either under water 


or washed away, fences gone, and timber 
land turned into dismal, reeking, water- 
soaked swamps. The railroad tracks were 
also washed away in many places. That's 


what it’s like when it rains in that country. 

x * 
Kansas there is fair 
geese and quail,—es- 


Over in southeastern 
sport with the ducks, 
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pecially the latter, which seem to inhabit this 
entire section in countless and undiminishable 
numbers. There are also many squirrels and 
rabbits, while excellent fishing can be had at 
the Marais des Cygnes and several smaller 
streams. There are some energetic towns 
in southeastern Kansas and plenty of the best 
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class of sportsmen, too. Some of these towns 
have experienced a phenomenal growth with- 
in an exceedingly short period of time, oc 
casioned by the rich strikes of natural gas. 
In one town, especially, I noticed hundreds of 
people still living in tents, while many mer- 
chants were conducting business hampered by 
the same primitive conditions. The place 
had bounded from a population of some fif- 
teen hundred to nearly six thousand in less 
than eighteen months. In the southeasterly 
portions of the State and in eastern Nebraska 
there is little to employ sportsmen except 
trap-shooting and raising hunting-dogs that 
seldom get an opportunity to hunt. 


* k 


Have you ever seen the fog upon a Kansas 
prairie in the damp, small hours that precede 
the dawn ? It has its fascination. You 
follow the little. dusty, weed-grown bypath 
that leads from the town’s edge until presently 
you stand, alone, upon the great, boundless 
plain, gigantic and terrible in its very lone- 
someness. There spreads before you what 
seems a vast lake of ghostly mistiness, and 
from its dim, uncertain bosom arise long, 
spectral arms, wreathing themselves toward 
you and seeming to beckon to their midst. 
But the sea is a sea of fog, and while yet you 
gaze there comes a sepulchral breath from the 
unknown, stirring its phantom bosom. Slow- 
ly it begins to lift from the earth and mar 
shall into weird bands and squads of twining 
columns that scurry away like troops of gob- 
lins, still always seeming to beckon. But anon 
a tinge of faintest rose flushes the eastern hor- 
izon, quickly deepening into a gleaming, fiery 
bank that tints the point of a low-lying moun 
tain-cloud in the west. The cloud tints 
slowly change from sombre hue to a dull, 
heavy purple, and then to fleecy mist as the 
great glowing shield of light and heat swings 
into the blue arch above. And then there 
comes to you the thought that in everv life 
the bright light of a sometime eternal dawn 
shall chase away the mists and shadows. 


A WORD TO DOG OWNERS 
Ep. F. HABERLEIN 
(Author “The Amateur Trainer.) 


Soon the time will be at hand when the 
leaves turn color—an event heralded with joy 
by the field sportsman, it being the natural 
opening of the game season. 

At this particular time one very important 
matter should not be neglected—the training 
of young bird dogs: and, too, the condition- 
ing of the well-trained. faithful helpmate afield 
should have due consideration. 

If you have a puppy on hand which you 


expect to put into the field the coming sea- 
son, do not fall into the error of sportsmen of 
by-gone years, holding to the old, long ex- 
ploded fallacies in bringing up the youngster 
Formerly the owner of a puppy would be apt 
to-exclaim:—"O, I won't bother with those 
pups now in the summer. I'll wait till the 
shooting season is at hand and will then take 
them along when | go afield with old Sport 
They won't need any particular training, any 
way, being of the best breeding; they are 
spry, intelligent fellows and take to retriev- 
ing naturally; as to real bird sense, they have 
lots of it. You should see them drawing on 
and pointing chickens and birds about the 
vard—why, they stand like old dogs and I feel 
satisfied they will make a rattling brace after 
having had a little chance on game. 

No greater mistake could be made To 
take a puppy along on a shooting trip, before 
the young aspirant has been accustomed to 
the gun, may result in creating gunshyness 





The flutter of wings may cause the puppy to 
become birdshy. If perchance he should run 
out to a bird that was brought down and pick 
it up, it’s ten to one he will deem it a special 
treat, toss it about, mouth and chew and 
probably eat it entire. Neither of such initia- 
tory lessons will be beneficial to a puppy, but 
on the other hand require an abundance of 
time, patience and good judgment to over- 
come. 

“What is worth the doing at all, is worth 
doing well; hence the training of a young 
dog should be conducted systematically from 
the start, a specific course selected and ad- 
hered to with but the one object in view— 
training subservient to the gun afield. 

From lack of proper training the great ma- 
jority of the dogs taken afield are practically 
unfit to be shot over. A dog of the most 
approved breeding, possessed of all necessary 
natural qualities without the requisite train- 
ing, must necessarily be a source of annoyance 
to such an extent as to rob the shooter of the 
enjoyment anticipated. The supposition that 
to become the possessor of a fine field dog, 
the only requisite necessary is to procure a 
puppy of some noted strain of bird dogs, and 
after it has reached the proper age that it can 
be taken afield, hunted and shot over with 
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Y FIPGT RUCK 
hu db ~~) Sea 
( LES CRIS DORO 
W he er presented me with a brand 
new muzzle- ding, double-barrelled, 1mport- 
ed shot-gun of English I felt much like 


i | i Ce i 
! did when my first pair of copper tipped, red 
top-boots were tried on The littl 
un, that ir had laid low high- 
blackbirds and robins by the score 
because of cheap powder and conse 
li cked one into insensibility 
aside with scorn 
hammer and the 
of the bree ch l 
I think 


of how close to my eye and ear they passed 


ts day 








was laid 
now It was minus the 
blown out 





1em both singing yet when 





on their journey skyward 





ir our country home was a pond of con- 
growth of trees and emptying into a swamp 
miles extent known as Junipa 
The pond itself was called the Mile 
pond, but whether because it was a mile deep 
or a mile long I ne never 

as a boat upon it to my knowledge and its 
towards the swamp I 


siderable dimensions, surrounded by a dense 


ot many 


Swamp 





ver knew, as there 


tortuous wanderings 
never investigated 

\ spot where the 
the ducks. when any 
country, favored more than the pond 1 
and now and then by industrious stalking one 


kK 
could get within killing distance as the 


pond became a swamp, 
did appear in the 


tselt 
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1e water. Although the season was early 
ucks, | started off supplied with caps, 


wads, flask of powder and shot pouch, my gun 


leit tl 
ior d 
shoulder glistening in the atternoon 


rubbing 


on my 
sun because of much oiling and 
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Snugly hiding within the shelter of some 


umbrageous alders, I bided my time unt 
1ance should direct some winged game 
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Vay In le distance, es aWa\ 
towards the int oO I noticed 
1 hawk lazily flying nutes the 
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fish hawk, as 
him at 


range 


close 
came, his markings now quite 
with his yellow, scaled and } 
egs drawn to his body and his bead 
like eyes scanning the cov 

head to right and lef 
‘ds off, and I still 


remained as still as a sta 





close 


twenty, ten 








and yet 
when not ten feet away from me and alt 
1 fired point 
blank at his mottled breas As I raised n 
un the hawk saw me for the first time, but 
ees ey ee heer listend his 1 
t was too iate [for him to distend h « 


and more rapidly beat the air with his wi 





over my head, I raised my 





s mouth 
tended and had I not 
the bush I no doubt 
effects of them 
my accurate aim the hawk was ta! 
His coating of feathers and down and 
heavy shield of flesh on his breast prevented 
the small shot from entering his vitals To 
attempt to approach the maddened bird meant 
torn hands and perhaps a well ratched face, 
second discharge laid him low He 
asured five feet from tip to tip of wings 
I watched the low- 
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1in entering my cover 1 
ring sun until it almost disappeared behind 
the cloud barks in the far-off horizon. If the 
ducks were coming I felt that their time 
Presently well up in the clouds 
far off in the east. I could see the outlines of 
a small bunch of birds coming at a good 
pace, I hoped, for the pond. But as they were 
about over my head, many yar p in the 
air they gave a derisive quack or two and 
k¢ Three times did this same thing 
didn’t then. T 


ha 
under moderate cover 





Was 


almost up. 





t going. 
ypen, and while I 
know now that. even 
a black hat and coat combined with a pair of 


know it 


1 
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shining gun barrels have no attractions for 
wild ducks. especially of the 
lard persuasion 

I waited on. thinking just at dark a flock 


Presently I heard a 


educated mal- 


n ight pitch in solitarv 
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quacking, and, sure enough, coming at a good 
pace was a lone wood-duck, with wings set 
ready to pitch into the open water of the 
pond behind me. He was well up and while 
I might have been tempted under ordinary 
circumstances to let him alight and boy-lik« 
pot him on the water, it was too dark and it 
therefore must be a wing shot or nothing 
My readings of Frank Forester were fresh 
with me at the time and I knew he spoke oi 
getting the line of flight of a duck and then 
making due allowance for the course of his 
flight before pulling the trigger. I followed 
instructions as best I knew how, pulled the 
trigger and sent a charge of scattering number 


nine shot ahead of t 


1at doomed bird. tor to 
my great delight I saw him set his wings at a 
sharp angle and come to the earth as if o1 


toboggan slide 

It was a case similar, I am afraid, to the 
young English sportsman, hunting 
the Scotch moors, who missed shot after shot 
Finally he dropped a grouse. Turning to his 
gillie he said: 

“Hey. Andrew. and what do you think of 
that shot?” 

To which the gillie replied 

“Heck. mon, but they will fly into it some 
times!” 
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a scientific enthusiast will n 
attain an object. Knew a man once who spen 
a fortune inventing a wagon-seat that woul 
fold up. He succeeded, but died in a poor 
house three months afterward.” 

Bliffkins, the speaker, pausea for breath 
with his eye fixed expectedly on Peters, who 
was unconcernedly fingering his vest pockets 
in search of a match. That gentleman, how- 
ever, gave no sign of any intention to interiere 
in the speaker's free use of the English vocab 
ulary, and, thus encouraged, Bliffkins hur 
riedly resumed 

“This same man visited one summer at 
New Jersey pleasure resort. Mosquitoes ther 
were so large and ferocious that was dan- 
gerous to be out after dark. They stole upon 
you unawares. This man got an idea that he 
could render the savage insects harmless by 
crossing them with the gigantic lightning- 
bugs that infested the district \fter infinite 
pains he had the satisfaction of installing 
headlight that shone like a bicycle lantern on 
every mosquito in that section of New Jet 
sey. \ prowling mosquito could then be 
easily knocked down with a club. But the 
scheme failed. It appears that the heat gen- 
erated by the insect’s illuminating apparatus 
was so intense that——” 


FIRS 


Begging your pardon, Horatio,” broke in 
ieters, 1 have to request 11 beha ot the 
ventlemen present that the continuation ot 
highly-fascinating narrative be tound in 


uur next. It is a thing, gentle 





iriend persists in foisting his under-ied tabri- 
cations upon us. Horatio, when did you know 
this remarkable person you speak of? Was it 
before or after you were in the boot-and-shox 
; 7 : 


susiness at Sing-Sing on the Hudson? 
“Well, Peters, to tell the truth, it was about 


the time your father met with that misfort 


ough borrowing potatoes when their ow1 
ers were not at home How long ago 
It been? 

We'll pass that. I was just going to men- 


le episode 


ion a litt tl 

was knocking around in Kansas just after the 

war. Speaking of insects calls it to mind 
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Kansas, you know, is a great place for hav- 





ing a big crop of nothing fe years out 0 

fi year the crops were growing 

fi prospects for an in ense ha 
ilent 


ing. gentlemen. I awoke It 
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to my garments rather 
I been in the habit o 
to the front door of 1 
to push it open, but, t 
would not budge ar 
iw only window and 
: | was eas 
buried ber | lior 
vriggling, kicking gra 
For a moment I paused, as a s« 
extreme precariousness of my situation stole 
over me But did I flinch, gentlemen? I 





1 imiy to 7 i€ \ 
otted the facts down in my ever-ready diary.” 
This is tru len, is it?” queried Bliffkins 
with his most insinuating inflection. Peters 
owed a glance to rest upon the younger 
in in a manner that suggested magnanimity 

1 not utterly eradicating him at once and 


proceeded: 





ie 


c. 


It was but a moment until a method oi 
escape occurred to me. In moments of su- 
preme peril nothing is of more importance 
than presence of mind and I flatter myself 
that I preserved mine \mong my personal 
effects was a pair of large snowshoes. Throw- 


ng them over my shoulder I crawled up the 
huge chimney at one end of my house and 
looked about. For miles and miles my eye 
fell on nothing but one black, billowy mass of 
pers, moving toward Omaha 

‘T observed that although the chimney was 
about six feet above the general level of the 
insects, it would be only a matter of a few 
minutes until it would be entirely submerged 
There was but one Way of escape and I de- 
cided to attempt it 

“Fastening the snowshoes secur 


grasshop 
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feet | slij ped caretully over the edge of the 
chimney—clung for a moment and dropped 
into the seething mass beneath me. The 
nowshoes did their duty well and it was with 
indescribable feelings of gratitude and joy that 
| found I could make headway. Choosing a 
course directly opposite to the migratory 
movement of the boiling mass under my feet, 
I set out and in two hours reached safety.” 

“What became of the grass % 

“Three days later I visited the scene and 
discovered that the grasshoppers had eaten 
my house down to the stone foundation and 
leit only the chimney standing.” 

Peters paused and gazed reflectively at the 
Walnscoting. 

“[ presume your crops were pretty badly 
used up, weren't they?” observed Bliffkins. 

“T was just coming to that. On the con- 
trary T never saw such a wonderiul improve- 
ment in my life. The grasshoppers were a 
blessing in disguise.” 

“Eh? How's that?” inquired Bliffkins, as 
he leaned forward at a steep angle. 

“Easy enough. I kept a trout farm.” 

In the ensuing silence Bliffkins drew a 
handkerchief and wiped his eves while Peters 
furtively extracted a cigar from an_ inside 
pocket and lit it. 


For every one who now reads FIELD AND 
STREAM, there are hundreds of others who 
would enjoy it equally well. As you are 
pleased with its monthly visit, so your friends 
will be. Ask them to subscribe or send us 
their names ! Notice the various desirable 
offers in our advertising columns, any one of 
which should make it an object to renew 
while they are in effect. 


A DAY WITH THE RED RIVER 
HONKERS 
Jno. O. Parry 


On the morning of April oth last. Mr. T. 
M. George, of the Kittson County State 
Bank, and myself started from Hallock, 
Minn., in search of the big gray geese that 
had been tempting us for a week or ten days 
by constant flights and inviting honks within 
sight and hearing of our homes. 

We had reports of immense flocks feeding 
in various places, and decided to go southwest 
of Hallock, where the flight and feeding 
grounds were said to be good and hunters 
few. We drove until noon, watching eagerly 
for signs, but didn’t see a feather. We stop- 
ped at the Fort Farm and were served a fine 
lunch by the genial manager, Mr. Engelbert. 

\fter lunch we drove south and east until 
about four miles east of Kennedy, Minn, 


when our eyes were greeted with a magni- 
sight. To the 


ficent south and east flock 
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aiter flock of gray geese rose irom the fields 
and passed and repassed and showed that they 
evidently were satisfied with their surround- 
We located a field where they had 


ings. 
been having a mass meeting, put out our 
decoys, and I drove to Mr. Olsen's, who 
kindly took us in. It was now 5 P. M., and 


I hurried back to find that Mr. George had 
made two good blinds among the decoys in 
some lodged wheat stubble. 

We had hardly laid down when a flock of 
three came in over the decoys and we squared 
their account right there. During the next 
hour we pulled down nine big ones and six 
ducks—four pintail and two mallards. 

Mr. Olsen, seeing the birds drop, sent a 
boy with a wagon to pull us and the game to 
the house, where Mrs. Olsen served a boun- 
tiful supper; after which we smoked and 
chatted fer an hour and retired to dream of 
the morrow’s bright prospects and hear mu- 
sical honks from glistening black, white- 
banded throats. 

We rose at 4 A. M., took a hasty lunch 
and hurried out to our decoys. It was an 
ideal morning for geese—cloudy and misting 
slightly. Soon they began to move and our 


blood began to boil. Down! mark right! 
Three beauties. Honk! Honk! Now!— 
and down came the bunch, a clean kill. They 


came in pairs, in threes and fours and we 
interviewed every bunch, until by 1o A. M. 
we had 25 beauties and a pair of mallards. 
Several clean doubles were made and only 
two birds lost. 

Now, as to the guns used, I think we have 


a record breaker. We both used new for- 
mula trap powder and No. 2 shot. Mr. 
George used a 32-inch barrel, 12 gauge 


Parker, and I used a 30-inch, 16 gauge Rem- 
ington loaded with only two drams of pow- 
der. Talk about your 10s and 8s and 4 
gauges. We killed our birds stone dead with 
our small bores and every shot was a clean 
sportsmanlike kill. The 16 gauge killed a big 
one at 72 long paces and the 12 gauge Parker 
killed so far that a professional fish-story 
teller would not dare to mention the distance 
under any circumstances. It was simply sui- 
cide for goose or duck to come into the 
same townsliip with us that day. We and our 
guns seemed to be on our mettle and_ the 
“New Formula” sent the shot through flesh 
and bone and gave us a bird every time we 
pulled a trigger. It is useless to attempt to 
describe the sensations of the day. Only 
one who has hunted the wily gray honker 
knows what such a bag in four hours’ shoot- 
ing means in thrilling incidents. 

We had promised our wives to return for 
Easter Sunday, so we reluctantly packed our 
decoys, hired a farmer to carry our game to 
Hallock, and started home. We hope that 
FIELD AND STREAM readers may have a day’s 
shooting on which they can look back with 
as much pleasure as we do on our day among 
the honkers of the Red River Valley. 
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CASTING FOK BLUE FISH 


CuarLes CRISTADORO 

The surf was beating upon the beach in one 
long ceaseless roll ot green, crested with 
foam. tive hundred feet out the water was 
smooth except for the swell that continues 
night and day and which culminates in the 
broken wave upon the beach. 

Out of the reach of the waves and beyond 
high tide mark are a number ot fishers’ 
doreys pulled high and dry. 

“It's high time the bluefish were running,” 
says our triend, the ship captain and owner 
of one of the doreys. “I'm going to try for 
them and perhaps you'll try them with me.” 

His preparations were tew. Our fishing 
ground was just beyond in deep water, where 
the fierce sea wolves were supposed to be 
running and therefore nothing more than a 
pair of oars and a couple of bluefish lines and 
squids were required, which the Captain 
speedily brought trom his fishing quarters a 
few yards back from the beach. We helped 
pull the boat to the water and getting in, the 
Captain, knee deep in the surf, watching tor a 
proper moment, pushed the boat out on a re- 
ceding wave and jumped in. We were soon 
beyond the strip of wave-tossed water. 
Reaching .what the Captain thought to be 
the proper spot, the anchor was thrown over 
and we went with the current pulling tight 
upon our anchor rope. To the right of us 
we had the white, sandy shore with a line of 
cottages on the grassy slope. To our left 
was the open sea, dotted here and there with 
sails of passing craft, and far in the distance 
was a line of smoke left by a passing steamer 
hours before. 

Our tackle consisted of a heavy line, one 
hundred to one hundred and fifty feet in 
length, one end of which we tied to the seat 
of the boat. The bait or squid consists of a 
stout hook, the shank of which for five or 
six inches is a round piece of bone, over 
which has been drawn the skin of a recently 
killed eel. We coil the line much the same 
as a cow-boy would coil his lariat before cast- 
ing. and, holding the coil loosely in the left 
hand, we swing the loose, squibbed end 
around our heads like a boy’s sling and at the 
proper moment let go. Away it goes fifty or 
seventy-five feet and falls with a splash into 
the water. Instantly we take up slack line 
and haul in hand over hand on the line. The 
squid has not started towards the boat be- 
fore a vicious tug is felt and we pull harder 
and faster, not faltering for a moment or 
allowing one inch of slack. Presently we can 
see the form of the heavy fish coming to- 
wards the boat and zig zagging to the right 
and left. 


“Keep him coming! Keep him coming!” 


cries the Captain, and when near the boat we 
give one good swinging pull that will carry 
him out of the water with his own momen 
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tum into the boat. And with a great thump- 
ing of his heavy body and a noisy flapping ot 
his powerful tail upon the bottom and sides 
of the boat, the gamey and predacious blue- 
fish is ours. 

The Captain is not looking on with folded 
hands, but, on the contrary, is pulling away 
hand over hand. With a rush the bluefish 
breaks water and leaps three feet into the air 
It is a critical time, but the hook has been 
well “sot,” and the fish strikes the water 
and starts off at lightning speed to the right. 
The haul of the Captain starts him aright to- 
wards the boat once more. On, on he comes, 
now close to the surface, now deep down in 
the green water, but rapidly nearing the boat, 
when with a mighty swish he leaves the water 
only to land with a resounding thump upon 
the bottom of the boat. 

With open mouth, armed with glistening 
teeth, erect fins and slashing tail he is the 
embodiment of an aggressive fighter. Well 
may the schools of mackerel and Menhadden 
hurry and scurry along in mad flight with an 
army of bluefish in their wake. These fierce 
sea wolves first gorge themselves with food 
and then, for the mere fun of killing, follow 
the school of luckless fish, biting and maim- 
ing hundreds and thousands which prove easy 
prey for the flocks of hovering gulls. It is 
an exciting sight to witness the surface of the 
sea for hundreds of feet carried with the 
rapidly moving, glistening bodies of a school 
of menhadden and to see the bluefish attack 
them like a storming party advancing on the 
trenches. It is simply a rout and mad pur- 
suit, the bluefish leaving in their wake hun- 
dreds of maimed, struggling fish, wounded 
unto death by their razor-like teeth. The 
pursuit and slaughter goes on until the victors 
give up out of sheer exhaustion, gorged with 
food and sated with slaughter. 

Knowing the fondness of bluefish for men- 
hadden bait, the fisherman who trolls for 
bluefish resorts to “chumming,” which con- 
sists of chopping up menhadden into small 
pieces and throwing the bait into the water. 
It is carried with the current and leaves upon 
the surface a long streak of oil which exudes 
from the flesh of the fish. The bluefish know 
only too well what this streak of fish oil 
means and follow it up, thinking to overtake a 
school of the fish. The bluefish following 
the trail come within sight of the baited 
hooks and the sport begins. 

But our sport of catching bluefish with hand 
lines becomes monotonous and even tire- 
some, not dissimilar to hauling in the anchor 
rope in some respects. Our Captain is fish- 
ing for the market and every fifteen-pound 
bluefish he hauls in he figures seventy-five 
cents addition to his bank account. It is not 
long before we have fish almost to our knees 
in the boat, a scaly, slippery. flapping. writh- 
ing. gasping mass of fish. The Captain 
makes two or three unsuccessful casts, cal- 
culates that the fish have stopped biting, rolls 
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up his lines and guesses we had better be 
moving in. Suiting tne action to the word, 
he hauls up the anchor and pulls for the shore. 
Curious as to his luck, his brother fisher- 
men await him on the beach, ready as the boat 
floats in on the crest of a rolling wave to 
grasp the boat and pull it well up on the sandy 
beach out of harm’s way. We select a fine, 
plump bluefish to be taken to our cottage and 
duly broiled or baked as the kitchen goddess 
elects, and the balance are securely packed 
into barrels with a little ice and hauled to 
town 

Monotonous as the handline sport turned 
out, it need not have been so had we been 
armed with rod and reel. Some of those lusty 
twenty-pounders would have made the reel 
sing before we could have finally landed them 
safely in the boat. 3ut then the Captain 
long ago ceased fishing for fun and sport, and 
now looks on the act of fishing much as the 
gardener does upon each clod of earth he 
turns with his spade, a means to an end. 
Hand trolling from a moving yacht in a stiff 
breeze becomes, too, another story, meaning 
tired arms and back and cut fingers ii the 
sport be good. The haul of a heavy bluefish, 
especially if inclined not to come your way, 
accentuated by the headway of the swift sail- 
ing yacht, gives one enough to do and some- 
times more than enough. 

A day on the water upon a fast, well ap 
pointed and bountifully provisioned yacht 
after bluefish is an experience much and re- 
peatedly sought after when once tried 


A SPORTSMAN’S PARADISE FOR 


SALE 


A sportsman’s paradise, in truth, is this 
Where nothing mars or meddles with his 
bliss; 
Nimrod himself might envy such a spot, 
Nor find his game unworthy of his shot. 
—WHITTON 


The publisher of Fiem anp STREAM has 
the exclusive right of sale of Spring Island, 
the most desirable of the world renowned sea 
islands of South Carolina, distant five miles 
from Port Royal and twenty-six miles from 
Savannah, Ga. 

It is one of the best natural game preserves 
in America, containing 6036 acres, 3000 under 
cultivation, the balance in yellow pine, oak, 
hickory and meadow land, and has a deep 
water frontage of 7 miles. It is the key to 
Port Royal harbor, the grandest and deepest 


in the South, and not far from the famous 
Jekyll Island, to which it is in many ways 
superior. 

Spring Island takes its name from the many 
springs of pure cold water which bubble to 
its surface. 

Quail, duck, hares. squirrels. deer, water 
fowl and all sea and shore birds are found 


upon it, and the fishing in its waters is un- 
surpassed. Quail are especially abundant, a 
reasonable estimate placing the number now 
on the island at 1200 covies. 

Owned entirely by one man it is offered for 
sale at a low figure and for the first time since 
the original grant from the Crown. The title 
1s perfect. 

It is the only island on the Atlantic sea- 
board now obtainable in its entirety, which 
offers such combined advantages of location, 
climate, beautiful harbor, choice variety and 
quantity of game and fish oysters, shrimps, 
crabs, ete., and all that constitutes an ideal 
Sportsman’s Paradise, capable also of forming 
a princely and richly productive estate enjoy- 
able all the year around and invaluable be- 
cause of its exclusiveness. As a hunting pre- 
serve alone it has many advantages over an 
inland possession of several times the area. 
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Written for FiELD AND STREAM 


You have your will, O spirit wild 

Of the bearded forest old and gray, 

You may steal my senses quite away, 

You may fondle me as an only child, 

While my coltish comrades laugh and cheer 
We will whisper secrets from lip to ear. 
They will not know that the smile and zest 
With which I turn to the camp fire bright 
\nd compose myself for a dreamy night 

Is caused by else than their joke and jest. 


The fire burns low, and the tales are told 
Of woodcraft marvels and hunters bold; 
And the songs are sung that have started tears 
From youthful eyes for these thousand years. 
The songs of love of these thousand years, 
Then a quiet reigns, save the light footfall 
Of woodland sprites and the mystic call 

Of Nature’s voices, each to all. 


(Yn my bed of moss by the creek I lie 

\nd the stars go out in my slumbrous eye. 
Low toward the west shifts the crescent moon, 
The swish of waters, cry of the loon 

Mingle in dreams that as fleecy are 

As the fleeciest cloud beneath a star; 

\nd as indistinct as that star is seen, 

So the vision of love thrills the heart, I ween. 


The hours have opened the gates of day 

The birds in their praising neglect to pray 

And an ingrate, I, offer sacrifice 

For which you, Nature, pay the price. 

\nd from yon fragrant altar there, 

0), shaggy, unkempt woodland god, 

But | see you assent with a kingly nod— 

The hungry boys steal the lion’s share. 

The hours have opened the gates of day, 

O wildwood altar, O ashes gray. 

With gun and comrades I haste away. 
—M. M. SHerRrRIcK 
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AN INTERESTING YUKON 
LETTER 


Lake Bennett, B. C.., 





June 5, 1898. 


I am just about to start down the lake for 
the Yukon with the Capt. Jack Crawiord 
party, and take this last opportunity of send- 
ing you a letter, extracts from which you 
may find use for in FIELD AND STREAM. 

This company is the *Klondyke, Yukon and 
Copper River Co.,” with Capt. Jack Crawford, 
the “Poet Scout,” in charge. Iam a regular 
member of the party and will remain in the 
country 18 months. Our first and probably 
permanent headquarters will be Fort Selkirk, 
where the company owns twelve miles of 
dredging ground on the Hootelinqua river, 
with machinery to work it. Another station 
will be established at Dawson where they 
own claims and dredging ground, and another 
camp at Rampart City on the American side 
where valuable property has been secured on 
the Littlhe Manook. We have 18 men in the 
party and five large boats and a scow. The 
entire fleet is painted white and called the 
“White Squadron,” each boat being named 
alter one of Admiral Dewey's fleet. Ameri- 
can flags are a conspicuous feature at the 
mast head of each. 

The ‘*Poet Scout,” in his usual style, has 
given several entertainments here, the pro- 
ceeds of which built and paid for the Ben- 
nett church. On one of these occasions an 
original poem on the Yukon trip was given, 
which will be printed in the Tacoma Ledger. 

People are leaving the lakes here in all 
sorts of boats, scows and raits—some good, 
but mostly bad. Many Peterboro’ canoes 
are seen, as well as the folding Acme and 
other canvas boats, and different sorts of 
knockdown wood and metal crafts. Not a 
few Siwash canoes of the coast have been 
carried over the passes and pressed into ser- 
vice. 

Dogs of all kinds are particularly numer- 
ous and always hungry. Both lakes are now 
entirely free from ice and the bare hills about 
have taken on the summer green. Flowers 
are blooming and the birds have arrived. 
Water fowl are not plentiful at Lindeman or 
this end of Bennett, but afford fine sport fur- 
ther down. At Cariboo crossing the Indians 
are selling moose and cariboo meat at a rea- 
sonable price, but as a rule the tenderfeet can- 
not bring home any game when they go out 
for them themselves. A few small bears are 
reported killed along the lake at different 
places, and aside from the ptarmigan that 
stay on top of the mountains, game cannot 
be said to be very numerous. 

The rapids between Lindeman and Bennett 
are giving those who built their boat in the 
former lake a great deal of trouble. They 
are swift. rocky and dangerous and more to 
be dreaded than the “White Horse.” Many 
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outfits have been lost here, and boats with- 
out number wrecked and injured. So tar 
no lives have been lost, and the police have 
taken the matter in hand and are preventing 
people without experience from attempting to 
run them. As a result many are now portag- 
ing their outfits about half a mile over the 
hill to Bennett. A big jam of boats is re- 
ported at Tagish, where all are obliged to be 
inspected by the custom authorities, a pro- 
ceeding that is holding back many that are 
particularly anxious to get into the lower 
country. Three steamers are now running 
to the “White Horse” rapids 
Geo. G. CANTWELI 


NEWS FOR CAMPERS AND 
SPORTSMEN 


GOOD 


What is more dismal than camping out in 
a canvas tent in a rain storm in the woods; 
everything is wet; the wind pulls out the pegs 
and your tent comes down and the wet canvas 
slaps you in the face; your tobacco is wet; 
your pipe is half full of water and you can- 
not smoke. ‘Wooden Tents are always dry 
and nice,” no matter what the weather is; the 
harder it rains the more ft you can sit in 
the door of your cabin and smoke and watch 
the deer and caribou as they come down to 
the lake to drink. For the most desirable 
kind of Wooden Tents or Portable Camp 
Houses, address O. P. Howe & Co., Augusta, 
Maine. So sure are they of pleasing the pur- 
chaser, that they offer to ship one on receipt 
of price, guarantee safe delivery, and refund 
money if not found as_ represented. rhe 
prices run as low as $26.50. Besides these 
houses this firm make an extremely light and 
portable camp stove, specially adapted to 


summer campers and cycling tourists. The 
weight is only 4 pounds, price $2.50. Then 


jor fall and winter use they have just com- 
pleted a new stove which will appeal at once 


to the experienced dweller in Tents. Our 
readers will find it worth while to write to 
this firm for more explicit particulars In 


this connection also we would like to direct 
special attention to the new Safety Pocket 
Axe made and sold by W. L. Marble, Glad- 
stone, Michigan, whose advertisement ap- 
pears elsewhere. From a personal examina- 
tion, we do not hesitate to pronotnnce it the 
most sensible article that we have seen in that 
line, in fact we can call to mind no novelty 
which has appeared in many years that is 
quite as indispensable, or which every sports- 
man will so likely wish to possess the moment 
he sees it, as one of these little axes weighing 
1t ounces. For all around usefulness it is 
quite worth its weight in gold. 
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pondent was an absolute necessity, and re 
quested that I bring Mr. Hill with me to in- 
sure my attendance, which simply shows the 
steen n which the Fit » AND STREAM 15 





rey 
tourist sleeper was a sort of high-class 
car, I was very much surprised to find a 





car practically of the same size and 


sleeping | 
accommodation as the ordinary Pullman 


palace car, except that it was upholstered in 
‘r instead of silk plush, and was supplied 





\ a range for cooking purposes in case it 
was needed Mr. Thorn told me that the 


running gear and springs under the car were 
exactly the same as those on the regular first- 
class sleepers What a host of delightiul 
il memories were aroused at the 
ight of such stations as Buffalo, Rockford, 
Annandale,—but why list all the stations on 











the road ? \re they not all famous fishing 
points, many of them with not merely one 


good fishing lake but six or eight within a 
short distance 

The St. Paul city passenger agent. H. E. 
Huntington, “the irrepressible.” promised 
faithfully to “be good” this time, and that the 
‘ar should be swathed in thick bandages of 
silence by twelve o'clock But alas ! it was 
not to be. and when about two o'clock in the 
morning I dropped asleep, a choice quartette 
in the smoking room was still in the middle 
of one of those interminable songs of which 
the refrain was “He did. he did.” The pro- 
gramme was to arise at four. breakfast at 4:30, 
at the Sam Parker house, and be on the lake 
at five o'clock At four o'clock, however, it 
was raining very hard but about five it ceased 
and all turned out and did ample justice to an 
elaborate breakfast. Then we bundled into 
the waiting carriage and went down the long 
hill to the | Here we found a little 
steam yacht with a bountiful lunch aboard 
prepared to tow any required number of boats 
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nditions and we went at it vely 
it was slow work, and up to n d 
but hve bass and were at least lour miles Irom 
boathouse. Vee went ashore ol 
point to eat our tunch Here A 
with a peculiar accident, ¢ gi 
\iter wrapping it in paper, eftto 


us lunch without coming in contact 


very numerous thumb were very amu 


the spectators 
On the way back we found the bass 1n little 
groups We would fish over halt a mile ot 


good water without a strike, and then would 


get two or three or four in one spot, the par- 





ticular spot not varying in an rom 
the previous ¢ Arriy the 





bridge over the little inlet which leads to 
Pelican Lake, we found Judge McCatferty. of 
St. Paul, and a legal friend enjoyin 


in a very shady, picturesque spot, where they 





were keeping a small boy busy making trips 
to a cold spring a tew rods from the boat with 
a two quart tin pail We assisted in the fes- 
tivities for a short time, and then decided to 
push on to a little pond just beyond, despite 
the Judge’s assurance that they had just come 
down irom there and there was no use of our 
going, as the surtace of the water was like a 
mirror and the fish would not bite We 
succeeded, however, in getting four nice bass 
in about half an hour, and then came out, as 
the pond was too weedy to be pleasant fishing. 

Just at nine o'clock, when it was so dark 
we could barely distinguish the edge of the 
rushes, I made the usual “last cast” and as 
the frog struck the water there was a tremenh- 
dous splash and heavy strike. Fastening the 
hook into him hard, the fish jumped at least 
three feet from the water, and on f: | 





ng back 
went into the water only far enough to get a 
good grip on it with his fins and tail and 
immediately took another aerial excursion 
Twice more before getting him to the net he 
jumped clear of the water, and proved to be 
only an ordinary five-pound pickerel. but he 
had afforded more excitement than any fish 
taken through the day. Judge McCafferty. 
who was only a few yards away. saw the per- 
formance, and happening to be in the same 
‘bus with us going up to the hotel. he spoke 
of the muscalonge we had caught On my 
denying the soft impeachment a discussion on 
the old pickerel-muscalonge question fol- 
lowed: statements being freely made that a 
pickerel never jumps from the water 
of the party were quite loath to believe the 
many instances I cited from my own experi- 
ence, and polite doubts of mv veracity were 
expressed when I stated that IT had frequently 
caught pickerel on a red ibis fly 
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All of the party did not ar 
eleven o'clock, at which hour we thoroughly 
enjoyed a very elaborate dinner, and I could 
not help feeling a little sorry for the hotel 
employes who had prepared a breakiast for 


rive untii nearly 








us at four o'clock in the mo ig and were 
serving dinner for us at eleven o'clock at 
night Truly they had as long a day as we 





did, but perhaps not quite so pleasant 
The total catch of the party was 446 fish, an 
verage of 27 per man However as the 


najority were pike and perch, the slaughter 











is not very great Our own boat's catch 
was 27 bass, 3 wall-eyed pike and two - 


pound pickerel Notwithstanding the un- 
favorable conditions, we had more bass than 
all the other boats combined 

The irrepressible was too tired to kee] 








awake that night. and we had consequent! 
full night’s rest. arriving at Minneapolis about 
noon on Monday 
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YOU ALL WANT IT 


Before going into the woods this fall buy 
one of W. L. Marble’s saf 
You can carry it about wit 
If you slip or fall you cannot init yourself. 
It is one of those simple devices which should 
have been thought of long ago—but wasn't. 
until Mr. Marble thought of it. and now he is 
reaping the benefit of his invention His 
address is Gladstone. Mich., and his adver 
tisement will be found on another page 
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For every one who now reads FIELD AND 
STREAM, there are hundreds of others who 
would enjoy it equally well As you are 
pleased with its monthly vi yur friends 
will be. Ask them to or send us 


rious desirable 

















offers in our advertising columns, any one of 
which should make it an object to renew 


effect. 








FIELD AND STREAM 


iO. I. WHAT ARE WE HERE FOR? 





NO. HI. TIRED OUT 

At the request of numerous readers we have published these three exceptional studies of 

puppy life in an enlarged size. Each one is on heavy paper, size 8x12, and much more perfectly 

executed than hese shown. These puppies were born in the field, which lends additional interest. 
We are indebted to Mr. F. Jacobi, Newago, Michigan, for the original photographs. 


The set of three will be sent postpaid on receipt of 50 cents, or given free with a year’s 
subscription or renewal. Stamps or currency may be sent at our risk. 


Address FIELD AND STREAM, 220 Broadway, N. Y. 
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